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REPEAL 
means the REVIVAL of 


another | ) ROCES 


To hear some folks speculate concerning who will 


constitute the new crop of distillers you'd suspect 
that a distiller is a hibernating critter who went to 
bed at Volstead time and has done nothing else but 


sleep right up to now. In other words, that distilling 
is a process or something or other that passed out in 
the United States in 1920. 


it is somewhat of a surprise to such folks to learn 
that the technique of distilling has actually made 
great strides during the Volstead holiday. Not 
beverage distilling but distilling for industry. 
They're one and the same thing so far as process, 


equipment, materials, storage and packing are con- 


cerned. 


What the Governor of North Carolina said to the 
Governor of South Carolina is a matter that the 
process industries are pondering with lively interest. 
Distilling is one of the common processes of chemi- 
cal engineering. What does it stand to gain now 
that liquor has gone legal? Who will stick to 
denatured alcohol at $.35 a gallon; who will shift 
to distilled spirits at $3.50 a gallon? What have 
been the outstanding changes in the technique and 


equipment of distilling since 1920? 


The chemical engineers of the process industries are 

the country’s distillers—past, present and future 

Half of the distillation plants in operation were 

covered before repeal in the paid circulation of 

“Chem & Met.” Beginning with the December 

issue a// the government approved distillers were 

covered. We shall try to convert to paid subscribers ARC H F M | C A Tas 
those distillers who, for a temporary period, will be +. 


complimentary readers of “Chem & Met.” f& METALLURGIC 


ENGINEERING 


330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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The Business Outlook 


The world closes its books on a dramatic year, and finds 
on net balance it bettered 1932 by a little. Business 
Week's index of general activity for 1933 averages about 
4%, above 1932. But that is no mean achievement, for 
the index ends the year 14 points above the year’s open- 
ing, and it records a climb of 20 points from the low 
of March 18. Moreover, it stands a little above the end 
of 1931... . Confidence in further recovery in 1934 
rests upon the anticipated stimulation of public works 
projects, the revival of railroad buying partly sus- 
tained by government loans, continued relief for agri- 
culture, and a vastly strengthened banking system. 
Looking backward for a moment, 1933 recorded 70% 
increase in steel business, 43°, in automobiles. The gen- 
eral industrial output rose 20%. One major industry— 
construction—may not quite cross the 1932 mark, but 
December awards of contracts for 2 weeks are 50°, of the 
entire month last year, giving our index a’ sharp nudge 
upward. . . . Carloadings took an unconventional up- 
turn in mid-December, breaking a 13-year precedent. 
November rail earnings look favorable. Christmas trade 
was generally satisfactory. . . . Commodity prices re- 
sponded to the silver buying announcement, though 
elsewhere its significance is minimized. Now for the 
customary January quietude. 
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THE NATIONAL C 


ASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


Dept. E-13, Dayton, Ohio 
We would like to knew about the new ideas and 
systems that are of interest to executives. 


The Treasurer asks the Presi- 
dent for his signature on a 
note... collections were slow. 


* 


TREASURER: Yes, a little one this 
time...our collections aren’t com- 
ing ‘n as fast as we estimated. 


PRESIDENT: Statements late again? 


TREASURER: I'm afraid that’s the 
reason. With the new hours and 
the new regulations regarding over- 
time 


PRESIDENT: Overtime! Why should 
we have to work overtime? We 
have twice as many bookkeep- 
ers as the Whiteford Company — 
and they tell me their statements 
always go out on time—without 
overtime, too. 


TREASURER: That’s right! The 
Whiteford people use the account- 
ing system Ia like to put in here. 
{t not only insures prompt mailing 
of statements, but it keeps all their 
sales and cost figures, and inventory 
records right up to the minute . . . 


PRESIDENT: Would it have saved 
us that $2,000 we lost on the Hop- 


CLASS 3000 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


The only accounting machine made which 
offers the advantages of a standard typewriter 
key board, a standard adding machine keyboard 
and complete visibility of every operation. 


kins’ order because our cost 
were wrong? 


TREASURER: It certainly , 


PRESIDENT: Well —let’s lx 
it. What system is this? 


TREASURER: The Nation 
ask their representative to 
his recommendations. 


> > . 


New Ideas Offered 1 
Executives 
Realizing the problems th 
the executive today, the N 
Cash Register Company ha 
a special study of meth: 
meeting these problems. 
We are prepared to sh: 
how you can have accura 
about costs and sales, and ; 
vital information about y« 
mess any hour of the day 
you can get your statemet 
on time —convert account 
able into cash more quickly 
your inventories on a sound 
ating basis —have a better « 
ratio between assets and lia! 
We invite you to mail t! 
pon. The National Cash R: 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


CLASS 2000 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MA‘ 
The development of this machine ha 
possible to secure distribution and « 
figures with a degree of speed and « 
never before possibile. 


National 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
AND CASH 


REGISTERS 
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The World in 1933—and 1934 


{mid momentous events, business pushed ahead in 

1933. Encouraged by results, and with plans already | 

made, its progress should accelerate in 1934.  Signifi- Cons. 

cant highlights of the year that’s ending—and what to = '° ‘¥<®t of the year econ 
watch in the next one. or gative t 





it years has world business an- Hitler became chancellor in Germany 
the mew year with such op- War talk reached a high pitch. Former 

friendship with Moscow cooled. In Paris 
is justification for it. Almost there was talk of “moving in” on the 
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xception, the great commercial Reich. Mussolini 
ustrial countries are in better over to the Nazi ré 
than they were a year ago rl results h 
isiness was barely holding its 
yw, it is making some progress 
ny, for instance, estimates that 
production this year will ex- 
by more than 229%. More 
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work, though wages in many 
- 
reat Britain, unemployment has F withdrawal from the Lea N; Cuba Libre 
more than 18% since the first tions, it created a st! ‘het rmany (5) The overthrow 
ir. The index of industrial pro- also walked yut, af vii gave government in Cul 
tl d of the third quarter notice that r cague would be r stablishment 
ctly where it was in Jan- ganized or 
e of the year’s most rapid 
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les have come in the last 


while it has been slightly less 

nt in recent wecks, is well ahead 
position at the beginning of the 
Japan’s index of industrial pro 

showed an advance of nearly 

in the first 9 months. Argentina 
iting from higher prices for com- 
s and spreading demand in world 

Mexico is gaining confidence 

1 a well organized 6-year program 
lustrial reorganization and _ re- 


Seven Big Events 
Of the many momentous events in 
there are 7 which will probably 
out as having the greatest influ- 
n business 
(1) The banking holiday in the 
! States and the ultimate abandon- 
of the gold standard almost 
t world business to a halt tem- 
France and the small group of 
es remaining on the gold stand- 
luding importantly Holland and 
land) were, and still are, in a 
situation. No race to devalue 
s has developed, but the future INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES—The Soviet Ambassador to the United States 
t greets the American Ambassador to the Soviet States on his arrival at the White 
than the rest of Russian Station in Moscow. In light gray felt hat, Ambassador Bullitt; on hi 
r the worst when right, Ambassador Troyanevski; on his left, 9-vear-old Anna Bullitt 





to, the clements in the United States 
which had supported previous govern- 
ments, is included in the year’s high- 
lights because it was accompanied by less 
of dictated intervention from Washing- 
ton than any previous serious revolution 
in the Island. It probably marks the be 
ginning of a new policy directed toward 
the building of economic friendship 
with Latin America. More than any- 
thing accomplished at the Montevidéo 
conference, it should improve relations 
of the United States with the countries 
of Latin America. 
Trade and Diplomacy 

(6) Washington’s recognition of the 
Soviet Union probably will influence 
diplomacy in the Far East as much as it 
will develop trade between the 2 coun- 
tries. In fact, it is reported that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinov spent 
most of their time discussing the prob- 
lem in the Orient. Either way, the event 
merits a place in the list of significant 
developments in 1933. 

(7) Japanese diplomats and indus- 
trialists are bargaining at Simla with 
representatives from both Britain and 
India. The conference was called when 
India raised the tariffs on non-Empire 
textiles to the point where Japan could 
not compete in this market, which had 
become one of her greatest. The move 
followed inter-Empire trade agreements 
made at Ottawa more than a year ago. 

The Simla meeting is a conference in 
which is being battled out the appor- 
tionment of vast foreign markets. Japan, 
with low production costs, is usurping 
Britain's vast markets for cheap cotton 
goods. Britain, with Empire-preference, 
is effectively combating it. 

The conference epitomizes the strug- 
gle into which Japan is entering to hold 
the market she has captured in recent 
years with a cheap yen, cheap labor, and 
clever manufacturing ability. The effec- 
tive protest of Britain is typical of the 
less vocal protests of a half dozen other 
nations—including the Netherlands, 
Italy, Germany, and the United States. 
Even China has suffered from the on- 
slaught. The problem will not be set- 
tled in 1934. 

Economic Trends 

Besides these highlights, there are 
economic trends which have developed 
during the year and which must not be 
forgotten in planning for the future 
“Managed” currencies are the talk of 
the hour. “Planned” production is an- 
other phrase popularized in 1933. Price 
fixing, Or price guaranteeing, have been 
tried in the United States, Argentina, 
Germany, France, Britain, as well as 
Russia. With increasing employment, 
there is a growing demand for shorter 
hours. Britain's most powerful unions 
are demanding a 40-hour weck. So is 
the German iron and steel industry 
Italian workers want it. French laborers 
have raised their cry for shorter hours. 


Recovery efforts made definite head- 
way in 1933, but they were in many 
cases only in the experimental state 
1934 is going to show results. Looking 
ahead, business should be alert for these 
developments: 

(1) Monetary France 
clung successfully to the gold standard, 
possibly only because of the full support 
of London in recent weeks. This may 
not continue. Aggressive monetary 
moves, however, are likely to be initiated 
in Washington or London. The first 
important gesture toward stabilization is 
likely to come from President Roosevelt 
Stabilization will be an all-round affair 
when it comes. It should not be expected 
in the early part of 1934. 

International Recovery 

(2) Recovery moves. Public works 
programs are just beginning to gather 
momentum. In Germany and Italy, they 
are in somewhat the same state as they 
are in the United States. Britain is mov- 
ing more slowly, having had little suc- 
cess with such projects in the past. Slum 
clearance is gaining support in all great 
industrial countries. Germany has 
eliminated automobile taxes for 1 year 
to boost the industry; is building a net- 
work of special automobile roads. Bri 
tain is coming to the rescue of the ship- 
ping industry; has boosted the iron and 
steel industry with high protective tariffs 
until it can reorganize. Japan is push- 
ing the development of Manchukuo, 
keeping mills and factories busy with 
military orders, equipment for govern- 
ment-subsidized projects. Projects of 
this sort will multiply next year. 

(3) Government regulation of in- 
dustry. Just as the NRA is regulating 
industry (not taking over industries) in 
the United Statés, so foreign govern- 
ments are taking a hand in rationalizing 
their economic life. The British are 
sternly forcing coordination on all forms 
of transport. Steel gets government aid 
only so long as it pushes ahead with its 
rationalization program. Germany has 
effective control of banking, shipping, 
communications, and the heavy indus- 
tries. Japan, within the year, has forced 
mergers in the insurance business, banks, 
the beer, and iron and steel industries. 
Argentina, France, and Germany have 
guaranteed minimum prices on farm 
products. There will be more of this in 
1934. Some countries frankly liken it 
to Mussolini's “corporate system.” 

Remaking the League 

(4) The League of Nations will be 
reorganized or liquidated. So long as 
neither is accomplished, the League is 
ineffective. 

(5) War debts will probably drag 
along until there is an opportunity to 
bargain them off the slate in the cur- 
rency stabilization and tariff agreements. 

(6) There will be a gradual revival 
of international lending. Britain is al- 
ready urging it, is likely to open the 
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(7) Trade barriers will lo 
ually. Experts expect the grow 
ber of 2-country agreements to 
whole groups. Effective operat 
British Empire group, and 
formation of a Pan-Ameri 
would soon force Continent 
into a customs union. 

Far East Fears 

(8) Sovict-Japanese tensi 
Far East remains a serious n 
may easily become of first i 
1934. Bitterness over the n 
for the sale by Russia to Ja} 
Chinese Eastern Railway has 
tensified by Soviet suspicion « 
railroad expansion toward th¢ 
border. Soviet troops and s 
still quartered in the Far | 
Russia has made special con 
citizens who will help to sett! 
undeveloped region north 
chukuo. 

(9) United 
likely to develop in 1934 to s 
the proportions it assumed in 
when exports to Russia averag 
$100 millions. This time, 1m} 
Russia are likely to expand 
credit terms on Soviet orders 
to be more liberal. 

(10) Economic nationalism \ 
tinue. Whether or not foreign t 
pands, countries will seek to be 
dependent on others. 

The picture is much bright 
was a year ago. There is alread 
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NOW IT CAN BE SEEN—This first official photograph of the President and his Cabinet, obviously made months ago, was held 


until this week for release, just in time for Congress to frame. 
War Dern, Secretary of State Hull, the President, Secretary of 

secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
secretary of Commerce Roper, Secretary of Labor Perkins. 


the Treasury 


Secretary of the 


Roosevelt Luck Still Holds 


Many strong forces tend to keep Congress off his neck, 
but no game laws protect his appointees. 


WASHINGTON Despite a lot of fast de- 
footwork on the part of high 
nistration ofhcials, from Hugh S. 
rakdown) Johnson down through 
ain Trust to the cabinet 
- despite various Outwar | visible 
of a rumpus to begin next 
nesday when Congress assembles, 
wonders if it is really true that the 
sevelt honeymoon is over. 
It is obvious C ongress as 4 whole and 
President personally are still at bliss 
eace. There is no definite sign so 
tar that hints just when the serpent is 
g to creep into this particular gar- 
Present mutual admiration cannot 
forever. For instance, the Republi- 
cannot continue to play dead, as 
have been doing. That would be 
nnatural. But today no one knows 
t form the attack will take. 
Canny and Guileful 
But of course the honeymoon does 
ply to any of the President's lieu- 
Most of them are in for a fine 
gc A few exceptions are noted, 
is Canny Dan Roper, Secretary of 
erce, and Guileful Claudius Swan- 
Secretary of the Navy, who know 
Capitol Hill backwards and just 
leases, as well as just what irri- 
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land and the Capets in France, but way 
back to the Medes and Persians, that 
loyalty “‘lies only to the king Not to 
his ministers. Hardly ever. And maybe 
the king can do wrong, but 

is no way for him to do right by his 
lieutenants. He may want to help them 
the worst way, but the boys shooting at 
them are heated up by the t! 
the king has the wrong set 
anyway, and it would be a real service to 
the throne to knock them over. Curi- 
ously, most of the king's loyal subjects 
feel the same way. Said loyal subjects 
would never feel quite so loyal as when 
kicking the king's favorites downstairs 
Take a look at the office politics of some 
corporation you know something about 
and you will see the same sort of per- 
formance. 

But applied here in Washington, it 
means rough riding, for the Brain 
Trusters, most of the Cabinet members, 
and most of the bureau and 
sion—pardon, please; mean council 

heads either know it are 
going to find it out very quickly 

Johnson Is Nervous 

Hugh Johnson knows it now. Curi- 
ously enough, he is nervous as the pro 
verbial cat about it. He has told a scor 
of friends that he would like nothing in 
the world better than to get out, right 
now, ahead of the explosion. But he 
cannot bring himself either to let the 
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Just Waiting to Go 
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tions known to be especially desired. In- 
dividual Republicans may pursue the 
same tactics. 

But there will be no wholesale in- 
vestigations to dig out the dirt and em- 
barrass the Administration. Such in- 
vestigations as a rule require a vote 
directing them in one or the other of 
the Houses of Congress. 

Elections at Stake 

In the House there is an unwieldy 
Democratic majority. More than a hun- 
dred of its members were swept in from 
normally Republican districts on the 
anti-Hoover landslide. They know their 
only earthly hope of reelection lies in 
the possibility that Roosevelt, next No- 
vanes will be tremendously popular. 
On that, far more than any individual 
action of theirs, depends whether they 
are retired to private life. There are 
almost another hundred Democratic 
members who come from doubtful or 
fighting districts. They are influenced 
by the same motives. 

Then, take the Democratic leader- 
ship—Speaker Rainey, the committee 
chairmen, and on down the line. Only 
by Roosevelt's continuing to be popular 
can they retain their power. As they 
reached their power mostly from 
seniority, it follows that their seats are 
not in much danger. But their power 
is. Only if a Democratic majority is 
continued will that last. And how 
Rainey does like being Speaker! Not to 
mention the joy, say, of Doughton, of 
North Carolina, in being chairman of 
Ways and Means! 

Those lads will not be found voting 
for any investigation they think might 
really prove embarrassing to Mr. Roos« 
velt. Nor against any appropriation 
they think vital to his continued popu- 
larity. Always reserving the right, of 
course, to smack down anybody in the 
Administration except the President 
himself. 

Senators Need No Help 

Senators are more independent than 
members of the House for several 
reasons. For one, they do not so greatly 
need the popularity of a President when 
they are running for reelection. There 
is not much logic in this. It just happens 
to be true. Senators frequently make 
astonishing exhibitions of carrying their 
states when the Presidential nominee of 
their party is taking a terrible licking. 

For example, in 1924, when the crop 
of senators to come up this fall was fac- 
ing the public the last time, Calvin 
Coolidge was playing havoc with 
Democracy, sweeping the country by a 
landslide. But Ashurst (Ariz.), Cope- 
land (N. Y.), Dill (Wash.), Kendrick 
(Wyo.), King (Utah), Pittman 
(Nev.), Walsh (Mass.), and Wheeler, 
(Mont.), all were elected as Demo- 
crats in that year, although Coolidge 
carried every one of their states! And 
Shipstead (Minn.) was elected as a 
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Farmer Laborite although his state also 
went for Coolidge. 

It is with the Senate that Presidents 
are most likely to have trouble. Roose- 
velt’s two Democratic predecessors since 
the Civil War, Cleveland and Wilson, 
both had battles with the Senate, Cleve- 
land over gold and the tariff, and Wil- 
son half a dozen, winding up with the 
League of Nations. 

It may be that Roosevelt will follow 
in their footsteps, but nothing yet indi- 
cates it. On the contrary, he has various 
little groups of senators who are very 
strong for him indeed. 

The latest is the silver group. After 
much uncertainty, so much that most of 
the silver producers thought it was all 
going to end in talk, the President an- 
nounces a policy which puts a price on 
newly mined silver nearly 20¢ more for 
each ounce. It was better than anything 
they had really hoped for. 

The fact that they were claiming they 
would be able to put it over anyhow, as 
soon as Congress convened, makes little 
difference. Actually they know perfectly 
well they could not have put it over had 
Roosevelt vetoed it. They might have 
mustered the votes in the Senate, but 
they never could have done it in the 


Silver—A Precious Political Metal 


In playing Santa Claus to silver producers—and to 20 
Senators—the President seems to be playing politics. 
Annual value of newly mined silver is less than that of 
the peanut crop, or some $17 millions. 


Ir 1s difficult to appraise in terms of 
economics the silver agitation which cul- 
minated in the President's order last 
week to purchase 24.4 millic ounces 
of newly-mined domestic silver annu- 
ally for the next 4 years at 644¢ an 
ounce, or 214¢ above the market price. 
Silver production in the United States 
is about 35 million ounces. Figured 
generously at 50¢ an ounce (the pres- 
ent price is about 44¢) the total value 
of domestic silver roughly is $17 mil- 
lions. This is less than one-third the 
value of our apple crop or two-thirds 
the value of our grape crop. It is less 
than the value of our peanut crop. 
Open Space Politics 

Explanation of the silver agitation 
must be sought not in the science of 
economics but in the mystic art of 
politics as practiced in the open spaces. 
Silver production is distributed through 
10 states which control 20 of 96 sen 
atorial votes, and there may be other 
states having indirect political connec- 
tions with silver. 

Mr. Roosevelt rests his proclamation 
on (1) the Thomas amendment passed 
last May, and on (2) the silver agree- 


House. The _ silver-prod 
have a lot more 
ately, than they have membc 
House, most of the silver st 
sparsely populated. 

As already pointed out 
W eek the President so far has t 
support of the Progressives, |< 
tor George W. Norris (Neb.) 
Johnson (Calif.) has redeclar 
legiance. The lone wolf, \ 
Borah, was talking briskly 
tion, but Idaho is a great 
and reports are that the folks 
are just delighted with Roos 
this silver move. 

Punches to Be Pulled 

So it would seem that m 
hard-hitting Progressives will 
punches for a while. Which re 
most of the President's proble 
that group of senators—mostly { 
Al Smith states but some fro: 
which did not climb aboard t! 
velt bandwagon at Chicago 
not been pleased about patro: 

From the White House sta: 
the situation is far more seren: 
friend of the President would |! 
hope it would be at this time 
been figuring, say, last March 


senators, pr 


ment adopted at the World | 
Conference last July. 

The silver provisions of th 
amendment authorize the Pres 
accept $200 millions in silver 
debt payment at 50¢ an ounc 
the weight of the silver dollar at 
ratio to the gold dollar; to en 
the unlimited coinage of gold ar 
at the ratio so fixed. This, of c« 
bimetallism pure and simple 
question of how far the nation 
committed to such a >olicy is 
tirely in the hands of Mr. Roos 

At the time these provisior 
debated and included in the 
amendment, friends of a ‘so 
adequate” currency hoped tl 
were included only to appease 
silver agitation, and that the P: 
would remember that the sil 
gram has been marked with fa 
our monetary history 

The World Economic Con! 
adopted a resolution which co! 
the Powers to stop selling sil 
debasing their silver currency 
separate agreement between 
producing countries and countri 
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ge quantities of the metal, China 
not to sell any silver, India not 
more than 35 million ounces per 
n the next 4 years, Spain not to 
ore than 5 millions. The 5 pro- 
countries (the United States, 
ilia, Canada, Mexico, and Peru), 
greed to buy their own outputs 
ilver during the next 4 years. Thus 
United States to take up at 
i.4 million out of the 
| of 35 million ounces produced by 
countries 
50% Seigniorage 
compliance with the terms, the 
lent authorized the United States 
to buy newly-mined domestic sil- 
fter Jan. 1, retaining 50% in bul- 
is a the remaining 
to be paid out in current forms of 
Since the statutory price of 
is still $1.29 an ounce, this is a 
f saying that the government will 


was 


ounces 


sc igniorage, 


re is no need of rehearsing here 
ous length to which silver advo 
ive gone to d 
and verbosity that 
s not merely a but 
ds to be treated from the monc 
int of In the their 


ion runs tn channe 


mcuss with elo- 


the point 
commodity 
View main, 
| 
iS 


that the 
s of silver result, not from over- 


O follows the thought 


LIVE GHOST TOWN 


HY von because of the higher price set by the government. 


Dead now, the silver mining centers will be very much 


production, but from the fact that aft 
the World War, when the market pri 
of silver was well over a dollar an oun 
the harassed treasuries of Great Britain 
France, Belgium, and Indo-China d 
covered a profitable way of raising rev: 
nue by debasing and demonetizing th« 
silver and bullion 
When India went on the gold standar 
after 1926, 
in order to buy gold for reserve pur 
Altogether, 
million 
and 1930 


ounce 


Is 


- 
coins selling the 


she also began to sell sils 


poses. these governments 
silve r be 


the pri 


sold 173 ounces of 
tween 192 Hen 
of 24¢ an March. In the 
Monetary Conference, silver producers 


sales 


last 


were successful in stopping tl 
during the next 4 years, except those by 
India and Spain which were restricted 
The United States, which had never pat 
ticipated in these profitable silver 
ventures, is the goat as usual, and is to 
take up the largest share of the surplus 
silver production 
The Far East Fallacy 

However, even government sales 

not justify governmental intervention i 


the commod 


CSC 


sclling 


] 
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odity, so silver « tr 


nthusiasts 


out a second favorite argument: tl 


general buying power of silver 


such as China ts seriously imy ! 
It cotton ts 
States and 


is it did 


the silver price goes down 
10¢ a pound in the United 


silver sells for GO¢ an ounce 


Inte ' i News 


This is one of 


er mines of the Anaconda Copper Co. at Butte, Montana. 
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makes no provision to dispose of the 
180 million ounces of silver that is 
stored up by speculators and hoarders 
Because of expected political action on 
prices have advanced steadily 
March and silver accumula- 
tions with them. Now warehoused sil- 
ver overflows vaults all through the 
country, running up storage charges 
Unless further favorable political action 
is forthcoming, Wall Street may be look- 
ing for a wailing wall 


silver, 


since last 


TVA Merchandising 


Plan to finance electric appliance 
sales in Tennessee Valley looks 
like a new chapter in relations be- 
tween government and utilities. 


Critics of TVA have been doing some 
heavy thinking since the announcement 
of David Lilienthal’s plan for the de- 
velopment of an electrical power mar- 
ket in the Tennessee Valley (BW 
Dec23'33). 

The greatest need of all the power 
companies today is to sell electric 
ranges, water heaters, refrigerators, and 
other current-consuming appliances to 
residence customers. The greatest prob- 
lem is how to do it. After 30 years of 
plain and fancy merchandising by the 
electric utilities, only 1 device has come 
into universal use, only 4 more are used 
extensively. On Jan. 1, 
estimated that 98.9% 
homes had 


1933 1s was 
of the wired 
flatirons, while 
16.69 had cleaners, 42.2% had toast- 
ers, 39.49% had washers, and 
30.6% had percolators. Saturation of 
the other principal appliances stood 
refrigerators 21.6%, heaters 17.7%, 
ranges 9.2%, ironing machines 3.7%. 

TVA Director Lilienthal figures that 
the 7 states of the Tennessee Valley area 
should supply a 1934 market for 100,- 
000 electric ref rig¢ rators, 60,000 elec- 
tric ranges, and 25,000 electric water 
heaters. 

The existing power companies are co- 
operating in this program to increase the 
use of electricity by their 550,000 cus- 
tomers. Manufacturers will provide ap- 
pliances at a low price, because the 
Electric Farm and Home Authority 
assumes the expense of promoting the 
use of power in the Valley. These ap- 
pliances will be retailed by dealers and 
power companies on 4-year contracts, 
financed with RFC credit at the banks. 
Power companies will collect the pay- 
ments with their monthly bills, and the 
charge for carrying will be cut from the 
usual 14% to about 7%. 

Since the privately owned utilities 
presumably will have to mect the 
power rates announced by TVA for 
residence service, it looks like a most 
important step in the relations between 
government and private power. 


electric 


clothes 
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UNDER SCRUTINY—The Senate Banking and Finance Committee, | 


banking, was most 
dividends. Around the 


Detroit 
unearned 


concerned 
table, 


the boom-time 


Senators 


over practice 


are Townsend and 


former President Lord of the Guardian Trust (taking the oath), Senator 


and Ferdinand 5S. Pecora, counsel for the Senate Committee. 


Banks Enter New Era 


Fortified with billions of new capital, public and private, 
the country’s banks close the books on a year of disaster 
and reformation and start a new deal. 


AMERICAN banking closes its books to- 
day on a year of catastrophe, reorgan- 
ization, and reformation. Cruel and 
costly as the catastrophe was, it has its 
compensations, largely because the coun- 
try ts no longer seriously over-banked 
and the strongest and most serviceable 
of its institutions have survived. Reor- 
ganization finds more than one and two- 
thirds billion dollars of government 
money and huge private funds added to 
capital structure to fortify the institu- 
tions which enter the national deposit 
insurance plan Tuesday. Reformation 
goes far beyond the requirements of 
strict legislation and marks a new deal 
in the whole credit structure. 

Beginning Tuesday all deposits of 
$2,500 or less in member banks of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. will be 
guaranteed until June 30 when a _ 
manent insurance plan goes into effect. 
More than 13,000 of the 14,500 oper 
ating banks in the country have been 
approved for participation in the plan, 
and surprisingly few of them will be 
missing when the dead-line comes. Fed- 
eral funds will be available to help 
liquidate quickly those banks that are 
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Mrs. 


and 
sum 


rejected. For practical pur 
marks the end of one of th 
portant steps toward recovery, 
lessly delayed and haltingly t 
decisive in its final results 
The latest account shows t 
struction Finance Corp. has 
preferred stock and capital 
nearly 3,200 banking institut 
cost of about $630 millions. |! 
tion, the Corporation has loaned 
about $1,100 millions to bank 
leaves American banking strong 
asset position and liquidity rat 
ever before, even though the 
still be unprofitable and uncert 
Expedient Just Now 
Bankers are still almost u: 
in the opinion that deposit guai 
dangerous as a long-time poli 
concede, however, that for the 
ing it will have a salutary eff 
lic confidence. It is signif 
they no longer stress the fact 
device has failed disastrously \ 
it has been tried. Their only 
repealing the scheme, or sul 
something better, lies in the 
creation of a banking system 
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ic demand for deposit insur- 
| have no further justification. 
s end 665 state, district, and 
iring-house associations, work- 
r the bankers’ code, have been 
yz schedules of fair practice 
come effective Jan. 1. These 
T yw in general outline a stand- 
-d set of principles agreed upon by the 
Bankers Association and 
In the past bankers have been 
r to regiment in their local activ- 
han farmers. Under the code they 
forced to take cooperative action 
will result inevitably in safer 
‘edit operation, less destructive com- 
tition, and greater profits. In this 
id the government seems to have rec- 
enized the fact that corporate profits 
e essential to safety and service. The 
ork of these local associations covers 
sractically the whole country, but after 
n. 1 every bank will be required to 
erate either under its local code or 
nder the standard principles of fair 
aC ippended to the major code. 
The work of cleaning up frozen banks 
s been accelerated constantly in recent 
ks At the close of business Dec. 


NRA 


20 there remained but 13 national banks 
in the United States which were not 
operating on unrestricted basis or had 
not had reorganization plans cither ap 
proved or disapproved. On the same 
date there remained but 485 
banks unlicensed. Reorganization plans 
have been approved for 354 of them 
while the plans of 118 have been re- 
jected. 


n tional 


A Check 3c. Short 

The stock-holding public appears 
respond heartily to the plan of the gov 
ernment to trade cash for bank partner 
ship. Stockholders of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
which was the first of the big banks to 
sell preferred stock to the government, 
voted to approve the contract for the 
sale of $50 millions of preferred. Only 
3 odd-lot stockholders voted against the 
plan. One stockholder insisted 
exercising his pre-emptive right to buy 
the preferred stock and presented a cer 
tified check for $333.30 Although his 
subscription was 3¢ short of the required 
amount it was accepted, so the govern 
ment but $49,999,666.67 of the 
preferred stock 


upon 


rot 


New Consumer Champions 


Mrs. Rumsey decides she is too popular, finds out why, 
and finally sees too vigorous kickers made special con- 


sumer advisors to NRA. 


the big problems at NRA has 
» balance up its notably hefty In- 
and Labor Advisory Boards 
similar representation from the 
ner. It has not been easy, simply 
the consumer had been elected 
m the first as the guy to carry the 
General Johnson early picked 
his chairman of the Consumers’ Ad- 
sory Board, Mrs. "Mary Harriman 
y, and she has had a succession 
harming ladies and high-brow gen- 
men on her staff. But the consumer 
st doesn’t get represented ; half of her 
sistants consider themselves a supple- 
entary labor board, on the catia eh 
bor does most of the buying, and the 
ther half have theories. 

Meanwhile, over at AAA, Dr. Fred- 
k C. Howe, a grand old Jeffersonian 
who knows monopolies inside 
use, as he says, “I have worked 
m or fought against them all my 
is been working to get the price 
| down, to keep the dairymen 
ssing on increased prices to the 
r, and altogether making the 
lustries very, very angry with 
Mrs. Rumsey has remained popu- 
pondering this matter, she de- 

io something about it. 
: called a convention, and it was 


' 
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a swell convention. Fifty wise ones came 
from all over the country. Mrs. Roose- 
velt had the first session at the White 
House, and the other sessions were at 
the ritzy Pan American Union building, 
where hoi polloi get fenced off with 
silken ropes. It was quite an affair, and 
the delegates were very frank. They 
told Mrs. Rumsey what was wrong with 
the Consumers Advisory Board, and 
when she asked what she ought to do 
about it, one long-legged and eloquent 
professor told her she could “take a 
position and if it isn’t accepted, you can 
resign."” But that was not exactly what 
they call, around NRA, “constructive 
criticism.” 
And Secret Sessions! 

The convention held executive ses- 
sions, barring Mrs. Rumsey, Dr. Howe, 
Mrs. Iris Walker of AAA, and Dexter 
Keezer of NRA (consumers’ defenders, 
all). They also had open meetings, and 
finally they went to General Johnson 
and he agreed, in the interest of peace, 
to have “special advisors” on consumer 
problems, those chosen being, as he put 
it later in a press conference, “the fel- 
low who did the most kicking,” who 
was Fred Hoisington of New York, and 
“some other fellow,”” who turned out to 
be F. J. Schlink, the very lively genius 


who manages the ‘“Consu: 
search” outhit 
Meanwhile, with a s« 
NRA is 
job that the Consumers’ Advisor 


Is going to have to do, for as ¢ 


rious 


future lOOKINE 


Johnson put it, “I didn't 
attention to the Consumers’ Bi 
tim Rael 


iGd 
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cause I thought the 
arrived. But I think 
Their business to 
operation of these 
there shall not be any extortion 
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Inventory of Homes 


Government's 11,000-man survey 
in 67 cities will supply its theorists 
with the real facts on our housing 
needs, 

EVERYBODY's questions about 

ind better 


to live in 


nlaces tor J 
i _ 


i! P . 
Wii b« inswcre wy 


eal Property Inv 


of morc 


sweep of the 
which will b 
of the new 
recommend 
billions in con 
of NRA (BW 
news of it 
The Bur 
Commerce 
11,000 men and 


uu of Foreign and Dome 
will outlit t! progr 
Some 
women and men, for two-thirds of 
field work 
terms of the 
ganized under the Bureau of the ¢ 
through its 300 field centers. Accordit 
job is to be 
Feb 


has been 


rs must be women, by 


noney grant) will bx 


to schedule, the colossal 


completed in 67 chosen cities by 
15. The sum of $2,560,000 
carmarked by the CWA, with 
vision that 85° ts to be spent in 
field work, 15°? for | 
ning, study, by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, under its abl 
young statistically minded director, Dr 
Willard L. Thorp. The BFDC is wel 
coming this job with open arms, as part 
of the vast task of finding just what 
makes the wheels of American industry 
and business go ‘round which Dr. Thor; 
set for himself when he came in as 
director early in the Roosevelt Adminis 
tration. Linked with it in the plans of 
the Bureau of the Census will be the 
$2-million census 0, distribution under 
the Bureau of the Census, which will 
also handle the estimate of office and 
business property for the inventory 

The work will be directed by a group 
of men sent out from Washington, but 
the workers will be “white-collar” ur 
employed in the towns to be surveyed 
the heavy proportion of women to b 
taken on being due to the difficulty of 
finding CWA jobs for unemployed 
women 

The inventory plans to find out an 


the pro 
the 


supervision, | lan 
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record 4 types of information, in a 
house-to-house canvass: (1) number of 
houses, their occupancy, their density; 
(2) general data as to the type of struc- 
tures, condition, age, repairs needed and 
possible, and those hopeless and fit for 
the wrecker; (3) improvements, sanita- 
tion, heat, gas, electricity, actual and 
needed; (4) rental or estimated value 
(to be compared with the figures of the 
1929 census). To this last may be added 
information about mortgages and debts, 
from the viewpoint of the debtor, all 
previous information ever gathered on 
mortgages having come solely from the 
lender: whether this is feasible will be 


determined by a study of the Cleveland 
area, which will start at once. 

This information, when tabulated and 
worked over, will determine statistically 
whether it is true that the country ts 
filled with hundreds of thousands of 
houses that should be replaced, what can 
be done, whether the government should 
or should not get under the load. The 
survey will draw a sharp line between 
slum clearance, which is obvious, and 
the value, from every viewpoint, of 
building more single houses and apart- 
ments. It will also look into suggestions 
for the demolition of the great “blighted 
encircle American cities. 


= hic} 
areas which 


Construction Gets Its Code 


On the foundation supplied by NIRA, the construction 
industries have built a national organization and national 


standards. 


final draft of the construc- 
White House this 


toward one of 


WHEN the 
tion code went to the 
week there drew 
the bitterest and most dramatic struggles 
between organized labor and employers 
that been fought under the Re- 
covery Act. 

Preparations for the battle antedated 
the final enactment of the NIRA 
Leaders in the various branches of the 
industry who had sponsored the newly 
formed Construction League of the 
United States saw in the then evolving 
recovery program with its more elastic 
attitude toward industry cooperation 
their golden opportunity for rapid and 
far-reaching consolidation of _ their 
forces. They began early to lay the 
groundwork for the program out of 
which a representative and highly satis 
factory master code for the industry was 
finally evolved. 

A Solid Front 

Throughout the process they found 
labor no less determined either to pre- 
vent the formulation of a master code 
or, failing in that, to inject into it such 
clauses as its leaders considered necessary 
to making the document a broad charter 
for organized labor and a genuine in- 
surance policy covering the kind of 
wages that would mect their demands 
Labor's estimate of the importance of 
this battle was slfArpened by the fact that 
the construction field includes the build- 
ing trades in which it has achieved its 
highest degree of penetration, and labor 
leaders never forgot that the gains in 
these trades had been made by dealing 
separately with small groups of em 
ployers—state organizations at the 
largest. The idea of having to deal un 
der the code with closely cooperating 
national groups of employers didn’t sit 
well with labor men and some of them 


a ¢ lose 


has 


10' 


But labor made it a tough job. 


felt that they had a real object in placing 
every possible obstacle in the way of in- 
dustry integration. When all attempts 
to prevent a master code for a unified 
industry proved of no avail they madc 
one further but fruitless attempt to drive 
in a wedge by arguing that the code 
should differentiate between open and 
closed construction jobs. 

In the form finally signed by General 
Johnson, the construction code gives la 
bor the protection provided under the 
mandatory Section (a) of the act, a 
basic minimum wage of 40¢ an hour, 
unless lower on July 15, 1929, but not 
less than 30¢ an_hour, a basic maximum 
10-hour weck and special Boards for 
each division or subdivision of the in- 
dustry to investigate and settle com 
plaints. However, it is pointed out that 
labor also must inevitably receive valu 
able and lasting benefits from the 
bilization of employment expected when 
some of the far-reaching policy and 
fair practice provisions of the code be- 
gin to show their effect upon the unified 
industry. 

Employers who were in the front-line 
trenches throughout the 5-month battle, 
cite several features of the code as little 
short of revolutionary and expect revolu- 
tionary improvements in the activities to 
which they apply. 

Bid Peddling Out 

For instance, the code sets up specified 
standards and procedures for competi- 
tive bidding. Definite responsibilities 
are imposed not only on those submit 
ting bids but upon those who come to 
any branch of the industry for the pur 
pose of obtaining bids. Bid peddling or 
bid shopping, one of the worst scourges 
of the industry (BW’—Sep9’33), is not 
merely declared to be an unfair trade 
practice but absolutely prohibited. To 
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prevent continuance of long 
abuses in connection with th: 
of bids and awarding of cont: 
various divisions and subdivisios 
industry are given the right t¢ 
the submission of bids unless tl 
ing authority agrees to comply 
regulations of the code. Furt 
the divisional code authorities 
the right to provide a satisfactory 
for checking bids. 
“Small” Jobs Included 

Much good is expected from t 
provisions which, for the first 
the history of the industry, » 
possible some record and contre 
small’’ jobs, includin 
building, which involve exp 
of as low as $2,000. All such 
to be registered under rules to b 
lished by the code authority, ever 
are taken under a_ subcontract 
registration set at a muni 
$2—will go toward paying the 
of code administration 

The fact that the final draft | 
small building operations un 
blanket of the code marked an 
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c pride in the fact that there is 
in it in the way of profit insur- 
e-fixing or production control ; 

just a comprehensive set of 


as under 


which an 


imp 


ortant 


intends to integrate itself and 
operatively toward the elimina- 
estructive practices and the de- 
nt of better working conditions 
mcerned. And they are hopeful 
fact that all the important or- 
ons in the ficld are sponsors of 
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Industry’s Advisors 


Business, like labor, will now draw 
from pool of experts in presenting 


codes to NRA. 


INDUSTRIES are to be brought into closer 
relations with other industries, competi 
tion between industries to be 
cussed and clarified, and in many 
a new orientation of business 
under the NIRA by the new plans of 
Industrial Advisory Board 

ito effect the the year 
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“the most radical change in nails since cut nails gave 
this new design by the Hillwood Manufacturing 
makes a 


hole. Unlike drive-screws, 


square 


re short because made of soft stock to permit rolling on the threads, the 
ils are made in all sizes and types, of square stock twisted to make the 
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Their use permits smaller nails, 'ighter construction. 
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of great value at 
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The issue of competition Wer 
dustries has been growing in impo 
and the authorities, incr 
steadily in power and importance 
their own have given 
clements in Washington a feeling that 
the era of competition may not yet b 
over, even under N 
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A New Secretary 
The new plan is under the direct 
secretary of th 
who has suc 
Jr.. 
airman 
Stecl 


supervision of the new 
board, C. L. Heyniger, 
ceeded Edward R. Stettinius 
retired to become assistant cl 
the finance committee of U. S 
He has been in industry and 
biles, and the assistant secretary, Sul 
livan Jones, is a former New York state 
who has been the industrial 
the construction and other 


autom 


architect, 
advisor on 
code 3. 
The Industrial Advisory Board is now 
functioning as a rotating body. The busy 
months when Walter C. Teagle, of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, spent days 
and nights here working for industry 
before NRA, passed 1 month ago in 
a quiet era, when Louis E. Kirst 
of Boston (associated with Mr. Te 


to 
in 
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from the first) became chairman, with a 
rotating body, and more recently into a 
new period with Pierre S. duPont as 
chairman. The work, under these two, 
has become more standardized, the last 
move being part of this plan. 


Power Code 


Public power plants 
forced into utilities’ 
where they don’t come 
plants can stay out. 


won't be 
code but 
in private 


WASHINGTON has released the code sub- 
mitted by the electric power industry, 
considerably damped down. The power 
men went to NRA demanding that all 
municipal and federal operations be un- 
der the same restrictions as the privately 
owned companies. But when the sug 
gested rules came through the wringer, 
they called for a Code Authority includ- 
ing members to represent municipal, 
state or federal power authorities that 
“shall have subscribed to this code’’ and 
provided that where a privately owned 
company shall be ‘subjected to competi- 
tion by a plant or enterprise which is 
not conforming to this code,” it may 
be exempted from the code. But the 
municipal plant is not to be forced in. 

The power industry gains a point 
against the opponent of power company 
merchandising, however. The code says 
that “it is the duty of the industry to 
promote the use of electric service in 
the public interest and to that end ele 
trical appliances should be promoted, 
sold or otherwise made available to cus 
tomers. Leasing or sale of appliances 
shall be conducted under the retail code.” 

A constructive recommendation to the 
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BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON—The NRA Industrial Advisory Board, as now constituted, sits for its portrait. 
are Ralph E. Flanders (Jones & Lamson Machine Co.), Lincoln Filene (Filene’s, 


code authority calls for the establish- 
ment of a Coordination Committee con- 
sisting of representatives of both pri- 
vately and publicly owned properties to 
investigate and report upon the power 
resources and requirements of the United 
States and project a 10-year plan for the 
efhcient and economic utilization of such 
resources in the interest of all the peo- 
ple.” This will throw a around 
the politician who wants some new 
power project in his section, without 
relation to either the power resources or 
needs of the country as a whole 

Public hearings on the power code 
will begin on Jan. 11. The natural and 
artificial gas codes are now in the works 
and will follow soon. The telegraph 
code awaits action upon the proposed 
consolidation of the Postal and Western 
Union systems (BW’—Dec23'33). The 
telephone code is hung up over the 
question of whether A.T.&T. should be 
permitted to have its own version, with 
another for the 8,000 independent com- 
panies 


noose 


Codes, Hearings 


NRA gives cleaners a cut, lists new 
hearings, spins some red tape. 


NRA has been holding its place in the 
news despite all the distractions of the 
holiday weeks. The rehearing of the 
cleaning and dyeing code furnished its 
expected quota of excitement The 
cash-and-carry faction won to the extent 
of getting General Johnson to agree to 
a 20% reduction from the prices estab- 
lished in this one of NRA’s 3 efforts at 
direct price-fixing. But the General gave 
up grudgingly on the argument that 


Boston), Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


there was some demand 
cleaning work (which 
didn’t like at all), Sal 
prices were “reasonable and 
quality of work which 
right to expect, and d 
cially fancy Blue Eagle for 
stuck with him to the hig! 
Machinery High Spo 

The hearing on 40 codes 
chinery and allied ind 
two high spots. John J. O'! 
dent of the Machinery and A 
ucts Institute, asked that ref 
Institute be cut out of codes 
industries on the ground tl 
of his organization was ck 
main the importance 
up uniform wage, hour, 
conditions in these industries 
cral of them are often c: 
single shop. John P. Frey, s 
the metal trades departm 
A. F. of L., quoting Dep 
Labor statistics to show that 
portion of gross carnings 
wages was larger in 1927 thar 
made the point that, consid 
wide purchasing power of ca; 
workers, don’t have t 
further to find one reason fi 
pression Fa 

Boaz W. Long, deputy ad 
for Puerto Rico, left last » 
post with a warning that he 
plications there For instar 
of administering NIRA so 
French-embroider 


ustr 


issuc 


irri 


you 


destroy the 
industry of the island or the 
lace in the Unit 
Meanwhile, the Attorney- 
ruled that the Philippines « 
under NIRA 

At Washington they are t 


busine SS 


' 


Above, left 


(General 


to right 


Motor: 


Clay Williams (R. J. Reynolds, “Camels”), Thomas H. MeInnerney (National Dairy Products), Morris E. Leeds (Leeds & Nort 


rup). 
(U. S. Chamber of Commerce). 
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Seated, Robert Lund (Lambert Pharmacal, “Listerine”), Pierre S. duPont, Myron Taylor (U. S. Steel), Henry I. 
The picture will change as NRA’s rotation scheme brings in new men. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS ARE BUSY, MEME THESE DAYS, HAULING NEW FURNITURE 
AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS TO “HOMES ALL OVER THE LAND 


International Trucks should interest business men in 


all other lines — for regardless of the kind of hauling 


ee is alive with the new spirit and looking 


toward renovation of its firesides. Trying times 


have brought families and friends together again and your business requires, there is an International 


made it smart to entertain at home. @ New furni- Truck model that will do that particular job at less 


ture and house furnishings are again coming into expense. Low in first cost — and lower in operating 


demand — and selling at such reasonable prices costs — International Trucks have performed so 


that to miss these bargains may be the regret of a brilliantly in all lines of business that today Inter- 


lifetime. @ International Trucks are used so ex- national Harvester is a leader in this great industry. 


tensively in the furniture and house furnishings @ International chassis prices range from $360 up, 


business that International Harvester may justly f. o. b. factory. Sizes from !2-ton to 7!9-ton. @ Visit 


lam a share of the credit in making such low the International branch or dealer near you — 


prices possible. For delivery is an immensely see these remarkable motor truck values — and 


vital factor in the cost of furniture. House fur- arrange for a demonstration on your own job. 


nishings and furniture are bulky. Every trip of a 
track must be made at the lowest possible cost. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


€ This preference of the furniture trade for 606 S. Michigan Ave. INCORPORATED Chicago, Illinois 
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THOSE HIGH-COST MINES 


with the problem of the high-cost mines. 
under code provisions in the face of competing fuels. 


towns, the distress due to closed 


unsettled. 


dead 
continues 


icme 


Hard-coal operators and union leaders struggle 


Operators say they can’t run them 
Union men point to the 
the anthracite 


Meanwhile code 


Left to right, Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer; Mar- 


tin Brennan, district president; John L. Lewis, president, United Mine Workers. 


a new NRA tule. Complaints coming 
to deputies as to difficulties under codes 
are to be routed hereafter, not directly 
from the deputy to General Johnson for 
final decision, but to a complaint com 
mittee made the two assistant 
administrators, Col. Robert W. Lea for 
industry, and Edward F. McGrady for 
labor, and Alvin Brown, executive ofh 
cer for NRA. This group, presumably 
more detached from industry than the 
deputies who have been struggling with 


up ot 


the codes, and its recommendations, will 
form the basis for the firm stand that 
General Johnson must take in issues of 
this sort 

It is now expected that all codes will 
be through by late March, and many 
deputies will have cleaned their slates 
before that. While most of the deputies 
will remain to handle the new 
problems which will arise with full ap- 
plication, few changes 


code 


quite a 


are 


promised in the list. The first break in 
the high command, the retirement of 
General C. C. Williams and the promo- 
tion of various assistant deputies to full 
deputy rank are indicative of coming 
changes, both in retirement and in in- 
crease in the Washington staff 
Hearings on next weck’'s shortened 
include: Jan. 2 
(granite and marble 
earth producing and 


schedule wholesale 
monuments 
rately), 
marketing, industrial safety equipment ; 
Jan. 3—lumber and timber products 
(amendment), men’s clothing (amend- 
ment), theatrical poster exchange serv- 
ice, sandstone, natural gas, cold storage 
door manufacturing; Jan. 4—electrical 
(modification), clay drain tile manu- 
facturing, furniture and floor wax and 
polish, rug chemical processing, throw- 
ing (modification) ; Jan. S—car adver 
tising trade, underwear and allied prod- 
ucts (modification) 


sepa- 


fuller Ss 


Open Price, Open Secret 


Under the open-price section of their code, the electrical 
manufacturers—and wholesalers—are learning where 


the price-cutting comes from. 


WHEN the electrical manufacturers’ 
code appeared among the first handful 
of codes signed by the President it was 
hailed as an example that other indus- 
tries could well afford to follow. Ac 
cordingly, other industries have been in- 
terested to learn from a recent check-up 
that, on the whole, the electrical manu 
facturers are happy about the results of 
their first few months of experience 
with the actual operation of the code 
However, industries are also 
going to be interested in the less ex- 


| 
other 
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pected and less pleasant news about the 
disturbing revelations of its back-firing 
open-price program. 

When the electrical code was held up 
as a model it was partly because of the 
inclusion of this so-called “open-price 
plan.” Under the guidance of group 
associations, some branches of the in- 
dustry have been using that plan, more 
or less, for years. With the enactment 
of the recovery program and the appear- 
ance of President Roosevelt's famous 
Bulletin No. 1 emphasizing relaxation 


of the anti-trust laws, n 
urged that the whole ind 
the opportunity to expand 
National Electrical Manufa 
ciation wrote into the code 
Open-price operation that r 
ernment approval and 
attention. Results now comi: 
show that in one 
plan has been highly effectiv 
where the troubl< begins 
“Mystery” Prices 
Old-timers in the clectr 
follow a tradition that, aside 
tors, apparatus, transmiss« 
house and heavy equipment 
trical supplies are sold thr 
salers who, of course, receive 
facturers’ best prices. So 
years, as the variety chains hay 
into the selling of electrical 


sense, the 


wiring devices, wire, cable, 

wholesalers have been wond 
they could quote such surpri 
prices. The perplexity—and 
on established dealer relations 
mail order 


as the stores got 


game with prices that 
wholesale costs. And 
electrical items handled 
comers carried well-known 
able trademarks, there wa 


could 


¢ 


} shir 
be aone apout on 


wholesalers’ suspicions. 
Now, thanks to Mr 
covery program the code 
open-price plan, the ar 
Wholesalers who have beer 
nights figui 


trying to 
meeting the new 
ing from the open- price 
chains and mail order houses 
getting quotations from 


compet 


turers that range up to 50% 
they have been called upor 

Wholesale prices” had ceased 
very much. 

Still Recalcitrant 

Since the news came out old-! 
ufacturers who had religious 
ported the wholesalers through t 
thin have been busily talking 
the recalcitrants, urging cancel 
revision of contracts with mas 
For a time they thought that 
extracted a promise that, aft 
tion of existing contracts, prices | 
buyers would be revised on the 
costs. However, most of these 
expired in November and it 
as though the recalcitrants we: 
nothing after all. Some of the 
ready out after more big orders 
the ‘rest of the industry calls 
prices. 

So complaints are said to be | 
the NEMA offices and insiders 
that the electrical manufacture! 
is in for a revision that will 
with ironclad rules, a brand-ne 
tecth and a nice list of penalt 
offenders. 
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This Business Year 


1933, a good many companies hree years, and the 


g their sales charts sideways to them is that we haver 

pearances. But some refused to closet When you realize 

for better times. They opened cial leaders have had to eat thei 

d peppered that big, bad wolf becomes quite significant. Incidenta 

yf astute merchandising and ad- advertising has been bringing very 
returns. 


e THIS year one company found how to take 

) Purina Company can't complain that handwriting of the wall. The Imperial 

s younger generation Since the Paper & Color Corporation has developed a n 

1 campaign started, the youth of mew washable wallpaper that’s really wa vear 

is been eating 236% as much bie, that comes in as soft a finish and as we have 

they ate in 1932. In the last 12 delicate a pastel as friend wife could ask bright 

the year the mailman brought That's something unique—and so, too, is picture 

x-tops, in response to the Tom Imperial’s advertising Each advertisement advertisi 

program and comic page advertise. offers to have Jean McLain, Imperial’s decora bright 
Each represented a 25c. purchase. ve expert, select correct patterns for each product itself, that re 

Madame Sylvia” broadcast for oom the reader describes in the coupon. The ping. straight thinkis 
the whole-rye wafer, has gone over Coupons are routed to the local distributors sleeve work If our 
the ladies-who-would-be-slim. Both for follow-ups. The washable line, introduced —resultful. it's because w 
ants are working 24 hours daily, to the trade last Summer, has already result smallest trade paper 
hind on orders. in a gain of several million rolls over the like as to each Saturd 
advance sales period of 1932 


hot < 


’ 


kets department: Synthetic Plastics To those 

any, subsidiary of American Cyanamid, ets 

1 $4,000,000 of non-competitive mew YS 48°, Gardner and ts client ae 

ng business for Beetle molding powder Bros. & Compeny, put an acart onal “trade- 

Developing new uses for its mark" inside the can. Stokely’s advertising 

and telling the world about them 
lvertising did the trick. 


AND now a tale with a golden lining. Several 
} 


has taught America to know and like the 
good foods in the golden-lacquer-lined cans 
From a private brand business, Stokely rose 
to national distribution. Last year it « 

Taylor is one food broadcaster 
her own recipes. Twice each week 

1 the air for Pet Milk, direct from 
ner experimental kitchen. She not 
es unusual, though practical recipes, 
ly prepares them during the broad- 


ted and approved by the Gardner 


sssacup ior. duns | Gardner Advertising Company 


1 and paid 





roads are going on the aluminum New York St. Louis Louisville 


Back is 30, an ALCOA on . . . 
ol - 330 W. 42nd St. 1627 Locust St. Starks Bldg. 


1) advertisement predicted that “One 
lays you will ride on an Aluminum 
Subsequent advertising has been 
lroad men how these light, strong 
cut tons of dead weight from roll- 
yet sncrease structural safety. This 
n Pacific leads the parade with one 
ed aluminum train already com- Aluminum Company of America Brown Shoe Co. 
EN EE Pasllenas : : " . - 
1 four more ordered Pullma J has Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., The Falstaff Brewing Corp. 
all-aluminum sleepers. The Clark sien Gaal t Fri ' 
the B.M.T. Aluminum elevated . — an — “9 risco Lines 
others in the fast growing list. In American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. Pet Milk Co 
otive field, aluminum — and Central R.R. Co. of New Jersey Purina Mills 
heads have been adopted by the . : ‘ 
mg Certain-teed Products Corp. Ralston Purina Co. 
Architecture, brewery equipment, c ‘ . c , 
g, furniture, truck bodies, construc- Imperial Paper and Color Corp. Steelcote Manufacturing Co. 
upment and a host of other fields are McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Stokely Bros. & Co 
4 aluminum-conscious. Aluminum is Moody's Investors Service, Inc. Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co. 
to print ALCOA'S advertising 


if ever there was one! 


i 


Serving, among others, the 


following clients: 


c 


a or Botsford, Constantine & Gardner 


success story” in 1933. Louisville 
lle introduced its 2c. a mile, no- Portland San Francisco Seattle 


urcharge rate through aggressive 

g. Passenger traffic picked up so 

the 6-month trial period has been ee ; ; 

to a year, and all the Western roads Jantzen Knitting Mills Safeway Stores, Inc. 

n up the plan. ; . Co Creamery Assoc. ; 
P P Tillamook County reamery Assoc Sego Milk Products Co. 

Folger's Coffee Co. 

ld you have liked the assignment Nationa! Biscuit Co. (Pacific Coast 

investment inessages to America’s | Div.) Coast Div.) 


Leading clients: 


Shredded Wheat Bakeries (Pacific 


ce a month for the past three years? or : z 
en the Gardner job in advertising Philco Radio & Television Corp. Western States Grocery Co. 
Investors Service. Said Moody's 
director last week “I've been 
our advertising files for the past 
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Motors, Management, 


and Labor 


The automobile code provided an incentive for closer 
contact between management and workers. 


Detroit itself was somewhat surprised 
by the ease with which the 
code renewed No 

from labor; no NRA nois¢ 
merit clause’ deleted from other codes 
(BW Dec26' 33) 


sion as 1S 


1utomobile 
howls 


1 
about 


was great 


the 


Just a quiet exten 


Admittedly the motor car industry 
needed a le perhaps less than any 
other industry It never had tolerated 
sweatshop conditions or child labor. It 
had done a pretty good job of spreading 
employment during the depression. It 
had increased wages before codes were 
thought of. It desired no price-setting, 
no government control of competition. 

What Was Needed 

But the industry now knows that what 
and the was an 
incentive to provide—was con- 
tact between the management and the 
worker The speedy establishment of 
this contact in some measure, 
for the better feeling on the factory 
Hoor and the quict acceptance of the 
code extension 

General Motors took the lead in set 
ting up the Chevrolet Employees’ Asso 
ciation and Works Council to cooperate 
the Chevrolet nanagement 
hours of labor, 


cod > 


it needed what code 


closer 


accounts, 


with on 


wage rates, working 


ALL-NIGHT LAMPS 


conditions, satecty 


tion 


aent 
health. 


and 


preven- 
promotion of welfare of 
efhciency 


and other 


employees, economy of 


operation matters affecting 
ployees’ interests.” 

ilar employees’ organizations were 

ated in GM lo 

these organizations employees possess- 

powers in any 

a salary basis, are ineligible 

limited 

member is 
employec 


other divisions 
form, or on 
They 
Each 
t1i0n as an 
to the works 


ing executive 


earners 


ele 


sole ly to wage 
for 


representative 


eligible 


council, to vote for employee repre- 
to make complaints to the 
council, to the benefits 
of GM group insurance and savings 
plans 

The works council has one 
tative for every 300 employces, but not 
fewer than 5 in a plant. Secret ballot 
ing at the annual election is controlled 
by a committee of association employees 
appointed by the council. The 
qualification is that any council mem 
ber shall have been with the company 
at least a year. Meetings of the coun 
held monthly or 


the cou r company, 


sentatives, 
participate in 


represen- 


chief 


cil are oftener upon 


request of em 


paid at their 


, 
I I 
regulit arn i ‘e— time spent 


Business Weck 


No brighter than moonlight, these night lights developed 


by General Electric consume only 3 watts, plug directly into outlets. 
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pany ft 
graph 
representc 
when re 
Each Chevrolet 
and works 
(ters affecting all 
works council commi 
consisting of the cl 


) 


individual works coun 


Walter P. « 


not of 


In October, 
GM one better 
of employee represent 
but 


whether 


, ' 
asked his empioye 


they wanted 
more than 28,000 out 
Yes.” The plan was 
union, but a method of 
a voice with managem« 
working conditions. 
Chrysler's Joint Council: 
A joint council 
plant with an equal number of 
and management represent 
h in lle 
ing conditions, safety 
plant sanitation 
tion and recreation 
At council n 


management 


was set 


rates of pay, shop r 


ho Irs 


employees 
i 


rectings 
rc present 
two-thit 
reac h a de 


management cannot 


voting power 
Sary to ‘sion 
and £ 
third meeting, the matter is 
the operating 
plant, who within 10 
a settlement or 


In the 


vice-president 
days mu 
refer the aq 


arbitration latter ca 


ployee representative mects 
vice-president, and the 

terested arbitrator. If they c: 
each selects an arbitrator 
arbitrators agree, 
If they differ, they select a 


and a majority dec 


the decisiotr 


trator 
rules. 

Fvery employee on the payr 
time of the annual election is 
vote. Any employee on the p 
year, who is 21 years of 
citizen, is qualified to be elect 
sentative to the council. M 
held weekly during regular 
hours. 

Other companies at Detroit 
into effect a program of emp! 
resentation, among them Huds 
and Kelvinator. 

They Are Getting Acquainted 

The upshot of all this is 1 t 
the big 
concilably opposed 
merely making pretty gestu 
workers to pacify them for t 
The results, now begin: 
show, go far deeper than 
dents and general manage 
around the table with their en 
have discovered that their met 
wild-eyed radicals who want 
fiscate the company’s ownersh 


automobile 
to union. 


compa! 

i 
res 
} 


just 
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WRITING PERFECTION WITH SILENCE 


YOUR first investment in this new Remington Office Noiseless is only a little 
re than the cost of an ordinary othce ty pewriter. And see what this new 
pewriter brings you. Complete all-day freedom from typewriter clatter. 

Clean letters and better carbons. An untired secretary. Freedom from annoy- 

ing typewriter repairs. Writing perfection eith silence. Like to see this new 

typewriter—on sale this month for the first time ? We can’t describe what an 
amazing new development it is— you'll want to try it for yourself. Call Rem- 


ington Rand on your telephone. Or write Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y 


TO THE “MARCH j Ma IDA VENI HY E.S.T., COLUMBIA BROADCASTIN SYST 
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men, on the other hand, have found 
that the highest executives are just as 
human as they are. 

Said William S. Knudsen, GM's ex- 
ecutive vice-president, “I feel it is a 
healthy thing for American industry to 
have labor as a group thinking con- 
structively from the standpoint of im- 
proving conditions. Out of this will 
come a relationship between manage- 
ment and labor based upon a mutual 
understanding of each other's problems, 
in contrast to a policy of conflict of in- 
terest.” 

Benefits Coming Out 

Tangible benefits are coming out of 
the meetings of works councils. Group 
rates of pay which have got out of line 
with other groups because of changed 
practices and new processes have been 
adjusted. One large corporation, at re- 
quest of employees, has changed pay 
ion from semi-monthly to every other 
Saturday, even though it means added 
accounting expense. Working condi- 
tions inside factories have been im- 
proved, mostly on suggestions from em- 
ployees. Many matters which already 
have been settled seem minor, but these 
small irritations make the worker feel 
he has a serious grievance, impair his 
efhiciency, warp his judgment of man- 
agement in more important matters. 

Now that the big bosses are interest- 
ing themselves personally in what their 
employees do and think, they are dis- 
covering that many of the things which 
are being done at their workers’ request 
could and should have been done a long 
time ago. Management has been inditf- 
ferent, hasn't bothered to find out what 
was going on down the line.. It knows 
now that many of the grievances could 
have been remedied, even prevented, by 
sympathetic, understanding treatment by 
foremen and superintendents, it in- 
tends to see that this situation is perma- 
nently corrected by proper education of 
minor operating executives. 

Just a Toehold 

Meanwhile the A. F. of L., which 
organized right and left during the first 
months of NRA, has not been doing so 
well. There are several reasons: (1) 
The tool and die strike was a defeat 
for labor; (2) the A. F. of L. has 
secured little for its members, whereas 
workers in plants in which works coun- 
cils and employee representation are 
functioning have gained tangible ben- 
efits; (3) management generally in 
automobile factories is taking a differ- 
ent attitude toward workers. 

The threat of a production peak strike 
still exists, but such an eventuality is far 
less likely than it seemed even a few 
weeks ago. Management and labor are 
on more amiable terms, promise to 
strengthen their bonds. The A. F. of L. 
has a toe-hold in Detroit, but never has 
secured a firm grip. It will do well to 
retain its toe-hold. 
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Crown Prince of Steel 


Stettinius began leading and organizing men in ¢ )\ ou, 
and has gone fast in the 9 years since. 


HE is the new crown prince of steel, 
is Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Vice-chair- 
manship of the finance committee of 
U. S. Steel Corporation is one of those 
jobs that hide their significance under a 
name, for there is only one committee 
in Big Steel. The finance committee 
does the work of the executive com- 
mittee of most corporations, as well as 
its designated job, handles industrial 
relations and a few other things besides. 
Its vice-chairman is recognized as the 
fourth man in the company. Myron 
Taylor came through that committee 
chairmanship, as have a line of other 
chiefs of the corporation. 

“Ed” Stettinius fits the role of “crown 
prince.” Big, handsome, gray at 33, 
with twinkling eyes and a ready smile, 
he is afraid of nothing, not even the 
press. He is “Ed” and you are “Bill” 
the minute (and the sooner the better) 
that he has decided that you “belong,” 
—and he finds the place where you 
“click” with an uncanny wisdom that is 
part of the equipment of heirs to thrones. 

A Record of Presidencies 

It is perhaps not uncharacteristic that 
he still writes his name with a “junior” 
after it, although his father is now dead. 
That father, who came out of St. Louis 
to become a Morgan partner, was one 
of those who devoted themselves to the 
firm’s war financing and industrial work. 
The elder Stettinius, formerly an assist- 
ant Secretary of War, married Miss 
Judith Carrington of Richmond, and 
both their sons followed a Carrington 
tradition by going to the University of 
Virginia. There, “Ed” Stettinius took 
an early leadership. Not in his scholastic 
marks, perhaps, for his old teachers 
there do not emphasize the point, but 
as president of his graduating class and 
chief of the four class presidents of the 
four “‘colleges,” president of the Y.M. 
C.A. and, most significant, head of that 
student honor system which is one ‘of 
the traditions at Charlottesville. 

Young Stettinius, in moving over to 
U. S. Steel, is taking what is virtually 
only his second job. He has been work- 
ing for General Motors ever since he 
graduated in 1924. He started, by his 
own choice and with no assurance of 
quick promotion, as a mechanic’s helper 
in the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. He ran 
machines, fixed them, got to know the 
men he worked with. Then he was put 
in charge of the employment office and 
employee relations. Next step, assistant 
to J. L. Pratt, vice-president in charge 
of the accessories divisions, in 1926. 
Mr. Pratt had pulled him up from his 
job in the Hyatt plant, which was in 


Mr. Pratt's division. Next, 1 
ant to the president, A. P 
and in May, 1931, a vice pr 
The vice-presidency is on 
GM, but Stettinius got und 
of industrial relations and 
tions, and acquired a collect: 
cellaneous iobs of the sort 
men dream of having, in their 
period, but so seldom achieve 
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dustry into a now overflowi 
system, and from these names 
the industrial advisors who sat 
the deputies during the hearings 
385 codes that were put throug 
6 months in Washington. H« 
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that industry got a fair and und 
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a shop functioning on its own machin- 
ery, with the successor he had picked 
from the resident group he had gath- 
ered, C. L. Heyniger, taking over with- 
out a hitch—a tribute, in his work in 
Washington, to Stettinius’s easy genius 
for organization. 

Stettinius has disappeared the 
South for a deserved vacation, will re- 
turn in late March to New York, to 
take over his new post on April 1. 
Meanwhile, he will be elected as a mem- 
ber of the finance committee, of which 
he was not a member when he was 
chosen. He will be the youngest mem- 
ber of the finance committee, is obvi- 
ously destined to succeed shortly to the 
chairmanship, when William J. Filbert 
retires under the compulsory pension 
plan adopted by the Stee! Corporation 
in 1931. Then there will remain but 
two steps above him to the chairman- 
ship—with the pension plan working 
inexorably for his rapid advancement, 
for at 33 he is the symbol of the new 
young optimistic blood which Myron C. 
Taylor is seeking to pump into the life 
of Big Steel. 


into 


Milky Way Out 
Chicago’s milk agreement is first 


of many to fall. Wallace will try 
new plan. 


CHICAGO has turned in its milk mar 
keting agreement, and other “milk 
shed” agreements (about 100 in num- 
ber) will follow suit, for the job at 
AAA is being revised, and the whole 
approach is to be changed (BW’—Dec23 
'33), with production control as the 
basis of action. 

The plan now is to place a process- 
ing tax on fluid milk, probably 4¢ a 
hundredweight, to be collected at the 
point of first processing and not to be 
passed on to the consumer. Secretary 
Wallace hopes to collect from the milk 
dealers about $30 millions a year with 
which to compensate farmers for re- 
duced production, whether by slaughter 
of cattle or other means. Under the 
marketing agreement, increased prices 
boosted the production of milk by 25° 
in a few months, reduced consumption, 
and flooded the market with butter 
made from milk that couldn't get into 
the fluid trade. As one AAA official 
put it, “We raised the price on one- 
third of the milk, cut it drastically on 
the other two-thirds.” 

With prospects of a price war fac- 
ing them when the milk trade agree- 
ment is nullified, the “Big Four” dairies 
in Chicago are working toward reduc- 
ing distributing costs in order that they 
may cope with the lower prices which 
the independent and  cash-and-carry 
will quote. But their first effort has not 
proved promising. This week the Chi 
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cago milk drivers’ union unanimously 
rejected a proposed wage cut of $10 a 
week. And this union—6,800 members, 
about one-fourth out of work—is noth- 
ing to monkey with. 


Super-m arkets 


Jersey City finds way to limit free- 
dom of the price-wrecking press. 


THE New Jersey Supreme Court has 
sustained the Second Criminal Court of 
Jersey City, N. J., im its conviction of 
2 persons for distributing circulars and 
magazines from door to door, and super- 
market operators are wondering where 
that will leave them. 

Singularly, the ordinance under 
which the original convictions were ob- 
tained is not new. But its Section II, 
directed against delivery of circulars, 
advertising matter, etc., unless specif- 
ically ordered, remained somewhat of a 
dead letter until mass merchandisers be- 
gan to employ that method extensively 
and with good success to call house- 
holders’ attention to their bargains. 


Then long-established local merchants 
began to look around for some means 
to stop the invasion, and found Section 
II made to order. 

Whether officially admitted or not, 
these proceedings may mark the begin- 
ning of an important change in the 
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Next—the Stock Exchange 


Disinfecting the Stock Exchange probably the next task 
before Congress. Pooling, listing, margin trading, short 


selling, and the specialist are on the spot. 


Constitution- 


ality of Exchange regulation is questioned. 


EVIDENCE multiplies that the New York 
Stock Exchange is due for a spanking. 
The public is exercised and Congress 1s 
responsive. A lot of money has been 
lost, probably through no fault of the 
Exchange, but the Exchange is the con- 
venient goat. Disclosures of certain 
practices on the Exchange which have 
heen coming to light through the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee dur- 
ing the past year have fed public wrath. 
Remedial proposals, however, tend to 
confuse the mechanism of the Exchange 
with the use made of it by outside 
groups. 
Pools Under Fire 

“Pooling” is the catchword. Only 
last week there came to public notice 
the case of Atlas Tack, which advanced 
from 1} points 10 months ago to 34} 
and then broke suddenly 20 points in 2 
days. Then there is the classic example 
of Radio stock which was aired before 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
Radio went up from 85 in February, 
1928, to 420 in December, with proper 
nursing by a group of professional oper- 
ators. The list is long. The Exchange 
says that the pools are formed outside, 
that the Exchange is not in collusion 
with pools, that brokers rarely know for 
whom they sell. Of course this sounds 
a little specious when it is known that 
floor brokers and the specialists (until 
1932) usually were taken in as mem- 
bers of the pool in order to facilitate 
“wash” sales. 

However, all pools are not bad; wit- 
ness the famous bankers’ consortium of 
1929 to cushion the crash. 

And then there is the ever-recurring 
horrible example of the pious—margin 
trading ak it is alleged, whets the 
appetite for speculation by permitting 
the speculator to manipulate with a 
small amount of money a large amount 
of stock. 

The Margin Problem 

The Exchange says that this again 
has no relation to the Exchange because 
all stocks are bought and sold for cash, 
and that the problem of brokers’ loans 
is outside the province of the Exchange. 
The Exchange here vitiates its own argu- 
ment by a rule that brokers must de- 
mand “adequate margins.” Further- 
more, in 1932, the Exchange adopted a 
\0-point minimum margin for short 
sales, and, last August, another rule re- 
quiring a 50% margin on accounts of 
less than $5,000, and a 30% margin on 
accounts over $5,000. The 1933 Glass 


Banking Act also recognized, at least 
partially, the fact that margin trading 
has something to do with banks, by 
prohibiting the placing of call loans by 
member banks when these banks are 
indebted to the Federal Reserve banks. 

Short selling is another bugaboo. 
Again the Exchange says that it sells 
for cash and for immediate delivery. 
But it also has made a rule that borrow- 
ing stock by brokers for delivery must 
receive the blessing and permission of 
the owner of the stock. The criticism 
against short selling is endless. Presi- 
dent Hoover felt that many of his ills 
were due to the Machiavellian manipu- 
lations of bear raiders. The Exchange 
argues that short selling is all right, 
but bear raiding is all wrong, and de- 
mands a month-end report of securities 
on which brokers are short. 

More Information Wanted 

Then there is a never-ending com- 
plaint that many of the securities listed 
on the Exchange are spurious or that the 
information about them is incomplete 
or incorrect. Examples, Kreuger & Toll 
bonds, many of the holding company 
stocks, and, more recently, permission 
to list certificates of deposit of protec- 
tive committees holding bonds of de- 
faulted railroads, where the provisions 
creating the protective committee are 
not in the interest of bondholders, but 
in the interest of bankers and reorganiza- 
tion committees. The alibi is that the 
Exchange has exercised due caution and 
care in listing securities and that the 
growth of the Curb, the second largest 
security exchange in the United States, 
at the very door of the New York Stock 
Exchange, is the best evidence of care- 
ful selectivity. Moreover, it is argued, 
the Exchange is supposed to provide 
marketability for securities and is mot 
intended to guarantee them. 

Finally, there is the assault on the 
“specialists” who are supposed to pos- 
sess occult knowledge of what will hap- 

en on the Exchange because they have 
aller and selling orders above or be- 
low the market price, enabling them to 
forecast the volume of buying or selling 
at a given price. The specialists consti- 
tute the largest and most unpopular tribe 
on the floor of the Exchange. Exchange 
experts argue that the omniscience of 
the specialist is overrated, that outside 
buying and selling orders, more often 
than not, swamp the orders that a spe- 
cialist has on hts books. 

But altogether, the arraignment of 
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Commission, thus bringing listing 
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Unele Sam a Stepfather 


Doting uncle of the states ignores the cities. They want 


recognition rather than funds. 
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Rail vs. Road—Another Round 


Truck and bus operators complain that railroad rate 
cuts are catching them with their codes down, but some 
of the fighting is just an attempt to get eye of Congress. 


With the approach of the winter ses- 
sion of Congress, the usual stream of 
recrimination between railroads and 
highway carriers, and interveners for 
one side or the other, has become a tide 
that deposits propaganda in the mail al- 
most every day. That this will have any 
influence on Coordinator Eastman who, 
having been instructed by Congress to 
submit recommendations for regulation 
of the various agencies of transportation, 
now holds the whip hand, is past belief. 
Congress may be impressionable but it 
is more than likely that legislation may 
be held in abeyance pending a trial of 
the bus and truck codes. Any intima- 
tion to this effect from Eastman would 
clinch the matter. Through the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, the railroads 
make the point that the NRA codes are 
temporary and declare that substantial 
public opinion is in favor of a perma- 
nent policy of fair and reasonable regu- 
lation of all transport agencies. 
Eastman Counsels Patience 

Meanwhile, the truck and bus opera- 
tors are bombarding General Johnson 
ind Coordinator Eastman with charges 
that the railroads are cutting rates right 
and left just to take advantage of the 
highway lines’ efforts, made in good 
faith, to stabilize business under NRA 
codes. Mr, Eastman takes the position 
that he can’t now intervene eftectively 
because the truckers are not yet subject 
to the jurisdiction of either NRA or the 
ICC. He has assured them that when 
their code is signed and sealed, he will 
put the moral screws on the railroads to 
play fair. This smells like horseradish 
to complainant truckers who:say that the 
railroads, in the meantime, are cutting 
rates not only to a competitwe basis but 
to less than the truckers’ cost of doing 
business. By comparison with the rail- 
roads the fly-by-night trucker in the 
ointment is a petty chiseler, according 
to Ted V. Rodgers, president of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
who still talks like a truck driver but 
writes like a poet since he got him a 
publicity man, 

Bus Companies Rebellious 

With a code already binding them to 
tariff rates, members of the National 
Association of Bus Operators suggest 
that it is up to General Johnson to de- 
fend them against their big competitors, 
who have not been put under a code of 
fair competition. The least Johnson 
could do, in their opinion, is to talk it 
over with Eastman who, albeit with no 
statutory authority, might be able to per- 
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suade the rail carriers to stop cutting 
fares somewhere along the line. Bus 
operators are peeved enough to demand 
a release from their code unless the gov- 
ernment makes some attempt to establish 
a more harmonious competitive rela 
tionship with the railroads. 

Willing to let the railroads experi- 
ment in recouping passenger revenues, 
the ICC, so far, has refused to veto fare 
reductions made by Southeastern and 
Western roads and ‘because of the very 
gratifying response by the public,” 
Western roads are further reducing the 
round-trip coach rate from 2¢ a mile, 
effective since Dec. 1, to 1.8¢ Jan. 2. 

Store-door pickup and delivery serv- 
ice in which the Pennsylvania was the 
ringleader has hit the truckers hard but, 
says Mr. Rodgers, they are not crying 
over spilt milk. ICC examiners also 
have recommended dismissal for want 
of jurisdiction of the complaint of the 
American Highway Freight Association 
(one of the predecessors of American 
Trucking Associations, Inc.) against the 
Railway Express Agency, claiming that 
its subsidiary, Railway Motor Express 
Transport, is a device to circumvent the 
Interstate Commerce and Elkins Laws. 
The examiners can't see it that way, 
holding that the relation between the 
express company and its highway sub- 
sidiary is legitimate, and that there is 
no evidence of discrimination. 

Answering Mr. Pelley 

Highway interests are still endeavor- 
ing to dispel the effect which J. J. 
Pelley, president of the New Haven, 
had on the interstate bus and truck con 
ference in Harrisburg, Pa., last October. 
Pelley opposed a recommendation that 
states adopt vehicle size and weight 
limitations proposed by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
and the conference disbanded without 
acting on the pronosition for which it 
was called by the American Legislators 
Association. Pelley argued that, as a 
large part of highway expense is now 
being paid from general taxes, the ques- 
tion of size and weight involves the 
burden the taxpayers must carry for the 
benefit of highway transportation. The 
proposed restrictions, he said, would ac- 
tually increase the allowable over-all 
length of motor vehicles in many of the 
states. The implied effect on the tax- 
payers’ pocketbook is obvious. 

The National Highway Users Con- 
ference (whose members purvey the 
tires, oil, cement, and other products 
essential to highway transport) quickly 





replied that 34 states levy ( 
general property taxes for 
ways, that 22 make no speci 
tions or general levies on | 
state highways. As for loca 


Bu 


streets, the railroads benefit Wor 
anybody else, according end 
way Users. Concerning Siz : 
restrictions, they report that sires 
maximum for a single unit Brit: 
crease the allowable length 

17 states and the District of ane 
considered at the conference 

it in 5. In 4 it would remain : 


R.R.Company Unions @ ': 


Eastman warns roads to 
hands off employee organizations. 


NIRA is one law to which th« 
are immune, but they arc 
fronted with one of the | 
issues so disconcerting to cod 
tries. Congress wrote its predi gener 
against company unions 
Emergency Railroad Transporta 
A provision prohibiting mar 
from interfering with organi: 
employees and using company 
maintain company unions or to ! 
or coerce employees to join suc! 
was carried over from the Bar 
Act of last spring, where it 
judges or trustees having railr 
erties under their jurisdiction 
Asks Voluntary Action 
As the Emergency Transport 
depends for its enforcement on « 
and that man is sympathetic wit 
Transportation Coordinator Eas 
served notice on the railroads t 
are liable to prosecution for v 
disclosed by investigation of th 
tions with their employees, but 
applying to the U.S. district 
he has requested offending road \ 
tarily to take “hands off.” 
Railroad company unions are « 
mostly to shop and clerk employ 
the largest of such orgam:zations 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
sylvania union has petitioned | 
that it be allowed to continu 
the suggestion of W. W. Att 
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president of the road, the [aster mm 
regional coordinating committ As = 
. . 


sought a conference with the Co 
tor to discuss alleged violations 
The Eastern railroad president 
ference has appointed, a commit: 
consider another proposal by ¢ 
Atterbury that the management 
rail unions unite on a legislativ 
gram in which employee pensio: 
thrown in as an inducement ! 
operation. In Chicago, the chiefs 
21 rail unions have their own pr 
tion on this. They have also r 
their demand for a 6-hour day w 
reduction in compensation. 
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Europe 

News Bureau (Cable)— 
is widespread as 1933 ends. 
Industrial production has picked up, 
verage, more than 10%, most 
e the middle of the year. Em- 
increased steadily during the 
mer and, in most countries, it 
I well maintained far this 
nter. Prices are up. Tax receipts are 
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‘ 1932 levels. Rail traffic is 

° heavier. Bankruptcies are 
' Foreign trade is improving 

The monetary situation is still a 






The year has seen the dollar 







rom par to somewhere around 
f its former gold value. France, 
and Switzerland are the nu- 





a small group of currencies re- 
g on the gold standard, and there 
rs that Holland is going to decide 
lue the guilder for the competi- 
lvantage in world markets. Sta- 
yn is discussed everywhere but 

ct it in the near future. 
Forcign trade is recovering unevenly. 
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Business Abroad 


World business anticipates better times in 1934. 
end indicators generally above 1932 levels. 
tresses need for economic independence. 
Britain see trade opportunities in world recovery. 
anese competition has everyone worried. 





Year- 


Germany 
France and 


Jap- 


been any all 1 
Indeed, they 
and the quota 


There has not yet 
lowering of taritf barriers 
have been raised this year 

system has been widely adopted. But 
individual countries are getting together 
and ironing out problems, opening up 
trade on a bilateral basis. It is the 
multiplication of these 2-country treaties 
which has given trade its major boost 
in recent months. 

Britain has led the way with speci 
agreements with Denmark, Finland and 
the Scandinavian Germany 
has negotiated new deals with Holland 
Switzerland, and Poland. France is in 
the throes of rationing out import quotas 
on a strict bargaining basis. One of th 
first bargains was with the United States 
—bigger imports of American 
and pears for larger sales of French 
wines. This sort of bargaining is likely 
to carry on throughout 1934, with signs 
of the year of larger 
forming, each member 
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ii 


countrics 








toward the end 
customs groups 
depending on the other members of the 
group for its major supplies and its 


major outlets. 
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wide World 


LONDON’S NEWSPAPER ROW —Modern Fleet Street. showing Mersey House 
left, the Daily Mail offices in the center, the Daily Express at the right. 





If business is picasc “ 
look for 1934, it is not iW 
the new ycar will bring an in 
lack of freedom tor individual 
prise and a spreading of § 
regulation. Germany, Ita Bri 
even France, are tecling 
training hand which has co 
United States under the NRA. O 
whole, there is very little resent 

Increasing nationalism i ik 
nations the sort ol compenti 
merly provid by livi li 


Germany is working feverishly 


] , + 
come as cconomi ally self-sut 1 


possible. Britain is working in the 


held of the Empire. France ts 


ng to increase its trade with th 


tig 


competit 


The 


Japan in world markets ts stin 


onics intensc 


these efforts as much as any on 


Great Britain 


Britain anticipates better business 
in 1934. More government regu- 
lation of industry expected. Soviet 
accord ready. 


LONDON (Cable) The turt 


is far more hopeful than any such } 
riod since 1929 

Unemployment has 1 § 
luring 1933. Pa f t | 
loadings are rising st lil ( 
ind stock market prices show f 
from 10 to 40 points for t l 
some instances values have loubl 
The index of 30 industrial stocks | 
jumped from 65.9 to 83.2, with tl 
index of fixed interest stocks f 
124 to 128.6 

Lookir £ back over 1 5, it 
that the transition from privat« t 
prise to « yntrol has been tremendously 


‘ 
accelerated. Tariffs, quotas, and 
ment marketing schemes have all been 
augmented. Pig marketing, and 
marketing, and milk marketing are n« 
in full operation, with a livestock scl 
in process of devisal. The steel reorgan 
ization scheme is expected at any mo 
ment. The Coal Commission 

plied its powers of compulsion to many 
Outside direct government 


} 
Mn 


has a 


coal fields. 
intervention, St 
cashire Cotton Corp., the Shipbuilders 
Securities Trust (for scrapping obsolet 
yards), and the Electricity hookup have 
perfected their hold over their respectiy 


bodies as the Lar 


areas of activity. 

In short, Britain in 
marked progress towards the suppres 
sion of individualism which is usually 
associated with dictatorship, but | 


l 443 has 


The people have not realized 


trend for several 


dictator 
still less resented, the 
reasons. The present generation in Brit 
ain is far less politically minded than 
were previous gene The fail 

of the Labor government in 1931 brok 


rations 
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the superstition that there was an old 
gang of self-interested incompetents and 
a new race of idealists whose altruism 
would bring about miraculous changes. 
The mind of business men has been 
attuned to regimentation by a decade of 
restriction schemes in the various pri- 
mary industries, where the need to or- 
ganize for the producer rather than for 
the consumer could not be denied or 
delayed. 

London has word now that details of 
the new trade agreement with the Sovicts 
can be expected at any time. It is be- 
lieved that some compromise has been 
reached on the controversy over the Lena 
Goldfields case, but it is possible that 
this question has been held out for fur 
ther discussion at a separate conference 
The matter is gradually settling itself 
The arbitration committee awarded the 
Lena company £12 millions in settle- 
ment of the contract. Russian delegates 
have offered to settle for £2 millions. 
It is now understood that the British 
will finally close the matter for £3.5 
millions 


Germany 


Industrial production rose 22% in 
1933. Industry counts on do- 
mestic expansion for 1934 gains. 
First chain store decentralization 
accomplished. 


BERLIN (Cable )—Germans are far more 
confident of the business future than for 
some time. Optimism is based mainly 
on domestic factors, though the fact 
that the world is enjoying some degree 
of recovery is not ignored. It is simply 
that Germany expects to get ahead next 
year mainly as a result of her own in- 
ternal efforts. 

The majority of the country’s most 
reliable business indicators are materially 
above last year’s levels. Industrial pro 
duction has advanced more than 22% 
for the year, and other indicators don't 
lag far behind. In addition, there is 
less dread that the Hitler government is 
going to plunge the country into a lot of 
unsound experiments. It is admitted, 
however, that the days of economic free 
dom are gone. Government regulation, 
as in Britain, Italy, and the United 
States, is the order of the day 

As the year comes to an end the chief 
concern of business is export trade, par- 
ticularly since the trade negotiations 
with the French have broken down and 
the new French import quotas are due 
to be announced shortly. Fortunately, 
new agreements have been signed with 
> good customers—Holland and Swit 
zerland. 

Although the Nazis have virtually 
called off their campaign against de- 
partment and chain stores so that buying 
in these stores is no longer regarded 
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as a breach of party discipline, the after- stores, with managers in m 
math of the boycott is still felt by the chasing control. The new 
trade, and most department and chain formed a cooperative buy 
stores reported substantially lower sales which will take over the 
for the last few months. Simultane- partment of the old firm 
ously, independent retailers and spe- capital has been supplied 
cialty stores registered higher sales than new owners and partly 
a year ago which were interested in pr 
It is therefore generally anticipated smooth liquidation of Frox 
that the coming year will witness a large _ stores. 
number of liquidations with a subse- 
quent split-up of large concerns into 


independent units. For the time being France 


the firms concerned are trying to evolve 


hy, 


such forms of reorganization as could Parliament passes the  bhudget 
it ini ; : = i 2 mel, 
be carried out with a minimum of loss yoses a Christmas holiday. French 


to the old owners. 

From this viewpoint, Germans inter- 
ested in problems of distribution are Paris (Wireless) "he Fret 
watching with particular interest the re- ment came to its own rescue | 
organization of the Karl Froehlich A.G., mas eve, passed the budget 
well known Frankfort chain store with holiday until Jan. 9 
about 100 units These 100 branches The budget bill as it no 
have been reorganized into independent fers little from the origin 
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business compared with 1932. 
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STRUGGLE FOR A MARKET—Forced out of India and threatened in 
markets, Japan is carrying on a vigorous campaign to expand sales in 
America. It was an easier job before the dollar began to depreciate. Since 
products from the United States have been able to compete more fav 


though the Japanese yen is still depreciated far more than the dollar. Ame! 


believe that private tariff discussions at the Montevideo conference have 
the way for 2-country trade bargaining which may just possibly develop 
Pan American economic group. 
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omies effected amount to only 
illion francs and while this is 
gh to bring the budget into 
t is sufficient to help relieve 
y¢ the immediate future. With 
was voted credits for 2 months 
he treasury afloat till the budget 
ympletely passed and made ef- 
At least a part of financial Paris 
that the right granted to the 
nt to float another 10 billion 
treasury bonds will make it 
iry for the French to borrow 
especially since confidence in the 
| the country’s ability to remain 
the gold standard have been restored 


Progress in France 
hmen, checking back over the 
onomic progress, checked end 
ember statistics (latest available) 
se Of a year ago and found rea- 
at least some optimism ; 

1933 1932 
le prices 
| index 
materials 
tuffs 


382 
365 
402 


yyment 
ristered ) 252,201 


railway receipts 


lions of francs) 
loadings (average) 


212 


49,900 


rse (index) 
prices 


price s 


France 
(millions of francs) 77,822 
tage gold cover 79.14 
| production 
il index 


mobiles 
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108 
413 
llurgical 81 
ing 88 
+080 


2.6 > } 


| (thousands of tons) 
(thousands of tons) 


trade (adjusted indices) 
ts 125 


rts SS 


re are some objections from cer- 
juarters that these figures do not 
present the picture of the current 
yn in France, but to most French- 
they demonstrate that France is 
rally benefiting with other nations 

1 world recovery. 


Latin America 


Business is quiet in holiday lull. 


Montevideo cenference ends. 
Hopes placed in tariff concessions. 


Tur Montevideo conference ended in 
g more than a scramble for the 
boat to Buenos Aires. With the 
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ink scarcely dried on the new pledge of | 
the Pan American nations to respect the 


various peace treaties they have signcd 
in the past, there are already 
that the upper Amazon 
between olombia are being 
laim the 


from 


rumors 
hostilities in 
Peru and ( 
Colombian creditors « 


is diverting funds 


revived 
country 
national treasury into a war chest 
stead of meeting foreign obligation 
There is even little confidence that the 
Chaco dispute is effectively settled 

Real hope is in the Hull proposals 
for tariff ac No new arrange- 
ments are announced from Montevideo 
but officials in Washington anticipate 
several new bilateral treaties with South 
American countries to be 
soon. And Europe fears that the United 
States is undertaking to build a Pan 
American customs union which will ef- 
fectively prevent European expansion in 
South American markets 

Business in individual 
quiet due to the long Christmas holiday 
and the approach of the new year. 


’ 
adjustment 





announccd | 


countries is| 


Far East 


Japan celebrates birth of Crown 
Prince. Exports expected to come | 
under government control to pre- | 
vent increase in foreign cries of 
“dumping.” 





THE birth of a Crown Prince in Japan 
last week is an event of first importance 
There will be some immediate effect on 
business as a result of the festivities but 
the real significance is the optimism it 
creates among a people who believe that 
their 2600-year-old ruling family will 
be continued I heir. The 





through this 
formal opening of the Diet, following 
the royal birth, was an unusually solemn 
affair 

One of the bills which will be pre 
sented to the Dict sometime soon ts a 
plan to control exports. The Trans 
Pacific says: “Japan must carry out vir- 
tual trade control over its exports to 
British India if the Indo-Japanese trade 
negotiations now under way in Simla 
are concluded. To this end, the control 
of exports will be placed with the Min- 
istry of Commerce. To counteract the 
NRA movement in the United States, 
export control is also needed. Salient 
features of the bill are that the Minister 
will be vested with the right to prohibit 
the exports of guilds as well as outsiders 
when he believes it necessary to do so, 
and that in him rests the right to regu 
late export prices. He will also have the 
power to control production to meet 
export needs.” 

Business activity is well maintained 
at the end of the year, and there arc 
prospects that military demands and 
projects in Manchukuo will furnish 


large orders in 1934. 


Covering six 
continents 


in one week’s time 


Faster than the Zeppelin could take you— 
you see and compare the offerings of Brazi! 
and Japan—of England and France—of 
Germany and Australia 

In one week's time you inspect the offerings 
of 22 countries—7000 exhibitors—in your 
line. Some 130,000 business men and buyers 
will take advantage of this semi-annual of 
portunity—at the Spring Fair, which opens 
March 4th. 

In the General Merchandise Fair (March 
4-10), 5200 firms show every possible item 
for the department store and the specialized 


| store. In the Great Engineering and Building 


Fair (March 4-11), there are 1800 practical 
exhibits of machinery, building equipment 
tools and manufacturing processes. 

Shrewd buyers will find the present condi 
tions in international trade particularly favor- 
able for profits 

We invite you to write for Booklet 34 which 
tells the story of the Fairs in detail. Let our 
New York office—or an Honorary Repre- 
sentative in your vicinity—advise you of cer 
tain important trade discounts, travel econo- 
mies and courtesies, available to Fair visitors 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street 
New York City. 
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IS reasonable to sup- 
that the men who 
direct the companies to 
which you sell, read 
BUSINESS WEEK, just 
as you do. They would 
read your story here just 
Tell 


as you read this. 


them your story. 
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The Figures of the Week 


Chief encouragement in the 1933 record is the evidence 
of a turn in the trend of business activity. 
still ahead. 
continued recovery. 


THOUGH business activity knows no such 
arbitrary period as the calendar year, 
the business annalist finds it difhcult 
to resist the good old custom of ringing 
out the old year and ringing in the new 
with a tray of statistical cocktails. The 
urge to summarize and catalogue is par- 


The goal is 


Construction offers the basis of next year’s 


It was the June, July, and August pace 
in manufacturing industries such as tex 
tiles, steel, motors, and shoes that pushed 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
total industrial production to 77% of 
the 1923-1925 average for the first 11 
months of 1933, compared with 64% 


highly satisfactory Christn 
ported in all parts of th 
unlikely that the 6% lag « 
close of November will b 
inated. Similarly, the gene: 
wholesale. prices of 784 it 
first 11 months of 
above that of 
not deny the importance « 
gain over the February low, o 
spread over November, 193 
The first 50 weeks of car! 
but 2.5% ahead of the san 
preceding year; 
8.3% ahead, and hard coal o 
below 1932. Employment 
turing industries through 


1933 


All of 


1932 


soft coal 


stood 6.7% above the 
at 64% of the 1926 level 
rolls were 4.6% higher than 
average, and only 43.5% of 
year, 1926. Here, too, the ar 
posite conceals the progress 
in the last 8 months. Employ 
increased nearly 30% since M 
payrolls 51%. Even with th 
slackening apparent in Nove: 
number employed ,in the nat 
tories was 20% above the 
year,eand payrolls fully 30% 
It is the construction industry 
the sun now shines brightest, for 
hope of 1934's sustained recov 
variety of fields Efforts t 
another of the major capital 


in all 1932. The peak of the seasonally averag 
adjusted series was reached in July with 
100%. November stood at Steel 
tonnage in 1933 will approach 23 mil- 
lion tons, a 70% gain over the 13.3 
millions of 1932. Automobile produc- 
tion is estimated at more than 2 million 
units against slightly more than 1.4 mil- 
lions the preceding year, a 43% gain 
Retail motor even in November 
continued the substantial increase over 
the previous year. 

These are typical of the sharper gains 
in industries hit hardest by the late de- 
In other fields, the annual 
averages are less spectacular. In some, 
construction, there are even 
losses to be accepted In spite the 


ticularly strong when the events of the 
year embrace such encouraging and 
dramatic episodes as 1933 offered. 
Unfortunately the records are not yet 
completed, but enough is available 
get a general picture. Only 
one realize that, taken as a whole, 
has just managed to exceed 1932. Prog- 
ress has been swift since the first quar- 
ter, but those first few months were a 
heavy drag on the year’s total volume 
In some lines, as steel and auto- 
mobile production, the improvement far 
exceeded the general average, if per- 
centage gains be the criterion. But gen- 
eral business activity measured by Busi- 
ness Week's composite index will show 
only about 4% average ga 
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Year 
Ago 
51.7 


Preceding 
Week 
+66.5 


PRODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity). 

oa Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks’ 
asis) .. : ‘ 

Bituminous Coal (daily average, 

Electric Power (millions K. 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars). 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) ; 

Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


34.2 14 
$4,043 
1,306 
1,554 


$7,866 


*1,221 


1,657 


$6,998 
71,107 
1,644 


1,000 tons). 
. H.) 


86 
51 
$2,967 
$5,734 


92 
59 
$3,208 
$5,855 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 

Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 


$.42 
$.059 
$28.91 
$.048 
58.5 


$.7 
$.102 
$32.42 
$.080 


100). 71.4 


FINANCE 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions). 

Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions) . 

Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve. reporting member banks (millions) 

Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). 

Brokers’ Loans) New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions) 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 

Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N.Y. Stock Exchange 

Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 

Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


*Preliminary t+Revised 


$2,693 $2,189 
$16,519 
$4,875 
$3,596 


$16,854 
$5,138 
$3,805 


$16,694 
$4,859 
$3,600 


$395 
$82.87 
$76. th 


$760 
$98.21 
$83.00 


1% 
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; became definitely visible in Au- 

nd each succeeding month brought 

mal proof that the government 

vas in earnest in attacking the depres- 

with construction. By November, 

works constituted 649% of the 

ts awarded in the 37 states, and 

ber bids fair to maintain this 

n. So great have been the proj- 

this branch, that coupled with 

Ul amount of utility awards, the 

ned awards come within 6% of 

public works and utility contracts 

32. It is possible that the last 2 

of December may bring forth 

h volume to permit 1933 to equal 

eed 1932. 

Construction Steadily Better 

In the first 50 weeks of 1933, total 

ction coming to the contract stage 

gated $1,175 millions compared 

$1,351 millions for the entire year 

From a lag of 35% in the first 

of 1933, awards have steadily 

until the volume through Dec. 

but 139 behind the whole of 


ile public works have accounted 
greatest share of this improve- 
the residential field has made a 
le contribution. A 30% lag in 
rst 6 onths was reduced to less 
i% wy mid-December, and addi- 
awards to come will further nar- 
the gap. The December rate is 
6.59% above that of November and 
above a year ago. 
-residential building has shown 
moderate improvement. By Dec. 
vards were 21% behind the whole 
932. But the 70% increase over 
November daily average reflects 
raging revival among private 
rs 
weeks of December, 


the first 2 
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awards totaled $122.9 millions which 
is already 519% more than the whole 
month of December, 1932. Public 
works and utilities were almost double 
a year ago; residential 5% greater, and 
non-residential 29 above December, 
1932, awards. 
Steel Activity Less 

Estimates of activity in the steel in- 
dustry are somewhat at variance this 
week. The American Iron and Stcel 
Institute lowered its figure to 31.6% 
of capacity for the weck beginning Dec 
25 compared with 34.2% a weck earlier 
Apparently some firms took time out 
to celebrate Christmas and New Year's 
in spite of the rush to get last quarter 
orders off by the Dec. 31 deadline. 
Otherwise, the situation in stecl towns 
remains substantially the same as in re- 
cent weeks. arc 
expressed that the basis tor the late 
spurt in activity represents buying for 
stock rather than consumption. Coun 
teracting this fear is the realization that 
little of it involved public projects which 
are not subject to the delivery regula- 
tions of private products, nor did it 
involve much rail and motor business. 
These 3 major outlets for stecl remain 
the prospective customers for starting 
off the new year. 

Ford is the most active assembler at 
the moment, having something of a head 
start over other producers. Employ- 
ment in Detroit stood at 52.19% on 
Dec. 15 compared with 41.2% a month 
previous. Moreover, his New York 
show proved such an attraction, that 
Ford decided to keep it going a while 
longer. 

Railroad equipment plants are being 
opened in anticipation of the accumu- 
lating orders for freight cars and loco- 
motives. Air-conditioning business is 


Some misgivings 


stimulating shops in the Chicago ar 
since the New York Central has decided 
to install such equipment in its Twer 
tieth Century Limited and other leading 
trains. The Pennsylvania is also getting 
ready for summer 

November automobile factory sales, 
roughly comparable to production, d 
clined Sharply from the October level 
In the United and Canada, t 
month's output was only 66,195 car 
a 533% drop from the 142,167 of t 
preceding month 

More Machine Tool Orders 

Machine tool orders in Nov 
reached the highest level in years 
has 20%, over OUOdt 


was d 


States 


> 


gained as mu 
Part of the 
government orders for Navy yard 
the last 2 Buick and t! Ir 
motor prod Citroén, placed of 
for $3.5 millions of tools 
among a half dozen companies 

Carloadings during the week 
Dec. 16 fulfilled predictions by 
ally showing an increase over th 
ceding week for the first 
1919. Coal loadings accounted f 
bulk of gain Mise 
l.c.l. loadings declined in th 
seasonal fashion 

Railroad earnings in November 
based on the first 32 roads reportis 
indicate that a favorable compari 
with a year will be 
So far, the margin is 24% 
net operating income ol 
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Electric power production contin 
expand during ek ended Dx 
The Western mining area and tl 
Central industrial region are calling { 
more current than a year ago. In tl 
latter region, activity and mot 
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Money and the Markets 


Hosannas at the end of 1933 contrast with lamenta- 


tions at its beginning. 


to celebrate silver proclamation. 


Lethargic year-end markets fail 


Stocks sink, bonds 


rise, Santa Claus comes to livestock producers. 


Money 


THE end of 1933 contrasts sharply with 
its beginning. A heavy pall hung over 
the financial community as the year 1933 
opened. An alarming conviction that 
portentous events were impending per- 
vaded the financial centers. Washington 
was planless, chaotic, and lackadaisical 
Wall Street ws jumpy and jittery. Under- 
current talk of the imminence of a crash 
filled the air. 

The atmosphere today is wholly dif- 
ferent. The year ends with a feeling 
that the worst is over, that industrial 
activity is on the upgrade, that the road 
to recovery has been opened, that impor- 
tant financial obstacles have been re- 
moved. Wide differences in views on 
what is the right road still exist, but 
there appears to be no doubt that we are 
headed in the right direction. Discords 
over the Securities Act, the Deposit In- 
surance Corp., governmental gold and 
silver buying, the depreciation of the 
dollar, are all minor notes in the chorus 
of confidence and hope. 

But the year-end somnolence has set 
in, interrupted briefly by the President's 
silver purchase announcement. The mar- 
kets aroused themselves temporarily 
from their comfortable lethargy, rubbed 


their eyes, yawned, and went to sleep 
again. The year-end influences had not 
been overcome. 

Reports coming from banking sources 
are negligible. The Federal Reserve 
Banks have stopped all open-market 
operations for the present, member banks 
have stopped increasing their excess re- 
serves and, for that matter, have also 
stopped borrowing. Note circulation has 
increased seasonally by $57 millions and 
now stands at $3.3 billions. 

Loans and investments of weekly re- 
porting member banks in 90 cities, after 
showing little change in September and 
October, advanced sharply during the 
week ending Nov. 1, and, following a 
moderate decline thereafter, continued 
in a larger volume than during the pre- 
ceding 2 months. The year closes with 
another addition of $175 millions. Of 
this, $140 millions represents invest- 
ments in government $47 
millions went into other securities; loans 
declined $12 millions. The change this 
week is typical of the trend. Recent 
changes in total loans and investments 
have reflected chiefly shifts in holdings 
of government securities. “Other secur- 
ities” have shown little variation 
throughout the year. 

Of course, Treasury financing has in- 


securities 


fluenced the changes in the b. 
ings of government securiti 
Treasury issues have come out 
been promptly reflected in 
holdings of reporting mem! 
then, gradually, as these hol 
been distributed, the total | 
member banks has begun to d 
practice is for the reportin, 
buy these government ob! 
crediting the Treasury wit! 
These deposits are then gr 
drawn as the Treasury needs 
example, in this week's rej 
crease of $140 millions of Ur 
government securities held by 
member banks is countered by 
of $150 millions in government 
Security Loans at Low 
Loans on securities de “a 
from April to July and r 
the low point of the year. “T 
on securities reflect a decline i 
brokers and dealers in securiti 
reduction in dealers’ loans to 
Both processes have been goir 
most continuously for 3 years 
“All other loans,” 
have been increasing since last 
reflect the growth in the bank 
ings of acceptances. In sj 
discussion of the need of cre 
sion, commercial loans to custo: 
shown little change 7 
true of deposits of individual 
which have varied little except 
try banks where 
through the autumn 
ited the proceeds of their mark 
and funds from the AAA 
The total gain in deposits in tl 
ing banks is the consequence ot 
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Busincss Weck 
HEAVY STOCKS—LOW PRICES: When 
iry men protested against the recent 





imps in butter prices, Secretary Wallace 
inted to the cold storage piles in re- 
verve, on which even government buying 
for relief distribution has made only a 


miner dent. 









gov ernment 
millions in- 





in United States 
its and about $200 
in bankers’ balances. 

[he statement of the Comptroller of 

e Currency on the present situation of 
gan banks is intended to be a 
picture of what has happened to 
banks of the country. Of the 54 
nal banks which failed to receive 
ng licenses following the bank 
, involving deposits of $567 mil- 

24 have been rehabilitated, 18 

ve approved plans for reorganization 

various stages, and only 12, involving 
s: millions in deposits, have failed to 
their plans approved by the 

iy. 

One banking development which con- 
es to be fraught with significance is 
RFC’s purchase of capital stock and 

| notes in the banks of the coun- 
After the operation is completed, 
‘now appears that the RFC will own 
dout 30% of the $3.5 billions capital 
our 14,000 commercial banks. This 
tchase of capital stock must be 
ply distinguished from loans on col- 
that were made to banks early in 
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All this raises the question of whether 
vernment will be content to main 
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tain a passive réle when it has so large 
a direct stake in the banks. The Presi- 
dent has assured the banks that there is 
no thought of nationalization. However, 
it is interesting to note that when, in 


1931, the German government pur- 
chased stock in the Reich's large banks 
in order to avert a panic, the move 


turned out to be the first step in the 
nationalization of these banks 

The sharp increase in “sight deposit 
gold” of the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basle is an indication of 
the avid search for safety for their funds 
by central banks in Europe. This gold 
is owned outright by the B.S. against 
deposits on which is granted the privi- 
lege of repayment in gold. Additional 
gold is held by the B.L.S. for clients who 
have given orders to buy gold and keep 
it for them. 


a 
Stocks 

STOCKS seesaw but, in the main, have 
been going lower. The retreat has been 
orderly. The market's uncertain be- 
havior is attributed to year-end tax- 
selling, liquidation of pool accounts, 
and possibly to apprehension as to what 
the next Congress will do to the Stock 
Exchange, to industry, to banks, and to 
moncy. The Treasury deficit fore- 
shadows an increase in taxes. Where 
will they fall? If on corporations, then 
the prospects for common stock divi- 
dend payments might go glimmering. 
The absence of any change in the gold 
purchasing price of the RFC for the 
last week also has taken the wind out 
of the inflationist stocks, popularly re- 
ferred to as the commodity groups. The 
outlook for fourth quarter earnings ts 
uncertain, and, at best, has had a hold- 
off effect. 


Bonds 


Bonps, after losing considerable ground, 
made an impressive recovery. The silver 
announcement and the mounting Treas- 
ury deficit depressed governments. The 
subsequent pickup is attributed to 
“switching” to establish losses for tax 
purposes. The weakest group were the 
utilities, which continued towards a new 
low in 5 weeks. The persistent decline 
of utility bonds since their high last 
July is, in large measure, attributed to 
the known unfriendliness of the gov- 
ernment to recently revealed utility prac- 
tices. It is hard to see the connection 
Should adverse legislation develop, it 
would affect the stocks, but would leave 
most utility bonds unimpaired. 

Foreign bonds have continued to rise 
in spite of Germany's announcement 
of a new export slump, which was 
promptly followed by a statement of 
the president of the Reichsbank, Hjalmar 


Schacht, that 
make transfers exceed by far the p 
possibility of exports 

Railroads turned up 
aging decline the preceding weck, prob 
raisal 


German obligatior s to 


resent 
attet a disco 


ably in consequence of a better ay 
of the October earnings of Class I rail- 


roads, discussed last weck 


Commodities 


SANTA CLaus brought cheer to live- 
stock producers in the form of a 
versal of cattle and hog prices. After 
declines in the preceding week, the: 
was a sudden upturn. Silver responded 
to the President's silver purchase mes 
sage by advancing 1 point and then sag 
ging back to 434¢. Traders feel that 
international action will have to be taken 
before world silver markets can re spond 
to the new domestic price for newly 
mined silver sold to Uncle Sam. Stocks 
too heavy to liberate the 
Other non 
going dull 


of silver are 
present commercial market 
ferrous metals found the 
Holidays both at home and abroad acted 
as a damper on sales. Moreover the de- 
lay in completing the copper code was a 
disappointment 

During the week, the cotton market 
has been a quict holiday affair with Jan- 
uary options d 9.95¢, only a 
points higher than in the preceding 


weck. Wheat for December delivery is 


aroun few 


now about 83¢ in contrast to ~* " 
weck earlier Advances in whe it | rices 
influenced flour which followed 
Buying has been restrained by the s! 


progress made in cod 
millers and macaroni producers. A pr 


war in macaroni adds to the hesitation 


Other commodities moved slightly 
higher This was parti ularly true of 


rubber, coffee, hides, and sugar. Strength 


of scrap steel augurs well for next year's 


steel production 

The statistical position of butter in 
cold storage, and of evaporated milk 
and cheese, as shown in the accompany 
ing chart, graphically illustrates the pr 
dicament in which 
have landed. The 
stocks since last July is seasonal and not 
much comfort can be gotten from their 
continued liquidation when these stocks 


these commoditics 


downturn in 


butter 


, 


are contrasted with the holdings of last 
year. The upturn in stocks of evapo 


rated milk contrasts sharply with the 


liquidation that took place during the 
corresponding period last year, and the 
same thing may be said for cheese. Th« 


excess stocks account for the weak price 
position of dairy products. A quarrel 
on the government purchase plan has 
developed between the National Coop 
erative Milk Producers Federation and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Says the 
Cooperative: ‘Four million dairy farm 
ers in the United States face a tragic 
outlook.” 
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The New Year 


Our several consecutive expressions of wishes 
for a Happy New Year for the American busi- 
ness man have been wholly sincere—as wishes. 
But for four times, it. has been only a wish, a 
wistful sentiment. This, our fifth occasion to 
extend the season's greetings, is different. This 
time, we not only wish you a better year, but 
we also venture to predict it. 

World forces are at work to restore business. 
Recovery is slow, halting, irregular, but it makes 
measurable progress. 

It is ominous, indeed, that in so many of the 
chancelleries of Europe and the Orient, they no 
longer say, “If we have another war,” but, 
“When we have the next war.” It 1s a particu- 
larly fatuous optimist who can survey the field 
of international politics without dismay. But 
1934 does not look like the war year. It is pros 
perity that breeds the weather in which pe wwder 
is most likely to explode. Nor is it yet to be 
despairingly conceded that the efforts of sincere 
statesmen in behalf of peace will fail. 

Meanwhile, there are unmistakable signs of 
reviving industry and trade abroad. 

Here at home, all energies of the government 
at Washington are bent toward creating a busi- 
ness revival. Any comparison of this New Year 
with last will show that progress has been made 
—not so much as enthusiasts predicted, but as 
much as impartial observers thought possible. 

To be sure, there is a respectable body of 
opinion which holds that recovery was inevita- 
ble this year in any event, and that government 
intervention has hindered, rather than helped. 
There is no way to prove this, and most men 
would say the burden of proof was upon the 
skeptics. We sometimes remark that Bill Jones 
got well in spite of the doctor, but when the 
doctor comes, and Bill gets well, the sequence 
of events always is difficult to explain away as 
a mere c. cidence. 

Some of the most important phases of the 


Administration’s recovery program a: 
ginning to catch their stride. That 
nently true of public works. The st 
of public works payrolls will be felt 
regions with cumulative force from 1 

NRA codes have created more eé! 
and more stable conditions in various 
that were early in line. But most co 
new as to have had no effect as vet 
await the President’s signature; scores 
still in process. It is reasonable to su; 
of these hundreds, many will have as 
an effect as some of the earlier ones 

It has been argued that NRA is not 
recovery measure, but in part an e 
makeshift, in part a social reform. 
debatable. But at least the codes h« 
recovery; they offer the prospect of st 
out the vicious practices that discout 
many business men, and give them 
reemploy labor and go back into the fi 

The agricultural program already has 
stimulated business in the farm states, n 
south. Its effects, too, will be progr 
apparent in the coming year. 

Most important of all, perhaps, are pl. 
in the formative stage—an apparent intent 
use the government credit to revive the ¢ 
goods industries, continuing plans to str 
the banking system. 

If our impressions are to be trusted, t! 
ministration will put increasing emph: 
1934 upon efforts to build up general b 
activity, and less upon monetary devices t 
prices—credit rather than currency inflat 

One may have reservations about the \ 
of part or all of the Roosevelt prograi 
long-term philosophy, and still find it 
sible to escape the conclusion that 1934 
a better business year. 
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eats his own pudding 


“Every publisher,” so some people say, “believes that 


advertising can work wonders—for the other fellow.” 


Well, here’s a publishing company which believes in 
advertising its own group of products. 


We know that advertising will help us sell our publica- 
tions to those business and industrial executives still out- 
side the fold. We know it can impress on our present 
subscribers the necessity for reading each issue thor- 
oughly. And so we run our circulation story as space 
advertising in McGraw-Hill papers—and find it profit- 
able to do so. 


So profitable, in fact, that we can do the most thorough 
circulation, audience-building job—at a profit! Thus, 
your advertising in McGraw-Hill Publications reaches a 
growing audience of interested readers. 
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ECAUSE of confidential con+ 
tents we Cannot show the 
eater, patt of the every- 
Industries editors. The a 
1933 letters from which 
ab .' acts are taken may be exem-— 
ined by respousibte ¢4yertising 
men, howev-) os] 


A Missouri engineering firm = 
| Will you kindly put us in touch with man: 
| ufacturers of brewery equipment, jared 
___ ing bottling machines, wort fermentation 

vats, coolers, etc. We have been em-— 

ployed to design a 100,000 barrel brewery. 





An Obio roaster 

We should like to have further detoils in 
regord to vinegar manufacture. Con you 
give us names of firms who con install this 
type of equipment and consult with us as 


to also like the 
grinding one ~.. . 
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A Pacific Coast food broker 
We have an inquiry from an ice cream 
manufacturer in the Orient for edible 
casein. He mentions also sodium cosein- 
ate. We would appreciate it if you could 
place us in contact with sources of supply 
for beth 'sese products. 


A Kansas miller 
Dr. Burton's article, “Queer Things That 
Happen in Mixing,” has started us to 
checking the optimum time for our self- 
rising flour mixer. 


An Obio bottling company 

We are wondering whether it would be 
possible for you to give us some of the 
packers of frozen fruits as we are develop- 
ing a field for this type of merchandise. 
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One of the wor! 4's largest canners 
We are considering changing the equ; 
ment used for the scalding operation on 
desire to canvass the existing field for th. 
most modern and advanced type of sco! 
ing equipment. 


A roasting machine manufacturer 

We have been recuei.ad to look into the 
manufacture of cocoa malt. Would you by 
any chonce have any data on the many 
facture cnd machinery necessary for th: 
product? 


A manuiaciurer of equipment 

A correspondert want: a pretre) msi ng 
machine if there is such > thing. We hove 
written thot if anybody knows where to ge 
one, you do. “lease write him direct 


An export organization 

Can you advise us who manufactures 
equipment for a small corn flakes factory? 
We have an inquiry from Mexico. 


A Delaware baking company 

Every day we are getting inquiries obou! 
our requirements for the packing of honey 
from the companies which you notified. 
We are very anxious to get an attractive 
jar, something that would be fitting to put 
on the table and yet something that would 
not be prohibitive in cost. 


A home foods organization 

Could you odvise us where we might! ob- 

tain a formula for curing and processing 

cucumber pickles? We would like to instal! 
equipment for these operations. 


baking company 
ore planning to operate o small pre- 
serving and canning plant using princi- 
pally strawberries and tomatoes. Will you 
please advise us where we con secure in- 
formation on latest methods? 


A Soviet Russian engineer 

Your article, “Where Carton Packaging of 
Foods Stands Today," prompts us to toke 
the liberty to ask you about a problem 
with which vou are likely well acquainted. 


A Singapore manufacturer 

| should be greatly obliged if you would 
kindly inform me the nome of the manv- 
facturer having a kind of machinery that 
manufactures egg noodles. 


A New Zealand manufacturing chemist 
We would be pleased to receive any por- 
ticulars of any approved method of fumi- 
gation which may have been used in your 
country. 
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